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The enlarged and more exact knowledge of Nature due to modern science has 
occasioned serious problems for Christian thinking. This article discusses the view of 
Nature expressed in Scripture, and its modification in modern religious thinking; the 
character of the new naturalism and its relation to the conception of the supernatural; 
and the conception of God demanded by our modern conception of the universe. 


I feel bound to say, at the outset, that if we weigh our words 
carefully, I cannot present ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of Nature.” 
I do not think there is such a thing. I can present only, a 
Christian doctrine of nature, a view in accord with the prin- 
ciples of science, as our generation understands these, which is 
at the same time, capable, of combination with Christian 
feeling and consonant with the motives of the Christian life. 
The long past of Christianity embraces not merely twenty 
centuries, but almost every racial and intellectual tradition. 
It has had the environment of the most varied cultures. Men 
have shown, we must gladly admit, the loftiest Christian faith, 
the most inspiring enthusiasm for work, and they have 
achieved that upon which our present Christian world is based, 
while holding views of nature utterly at variance with those 
which I find myself forced to adopt. Not only so, but among 
our contemporaries there are many in the service of Christian 
learning, and many more in the membership of our churches, 
whose Christian character we could not impugn, although 


t An address given at the meeting of the Association of Theological Seminaries of 
the United States and Canada, Toronto, June 27, 1922. 
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they hold a view of nature widely different from ours. To be 
as pungent as I can, and perhaps no more pointed than I 
ought, I wonder if all professors in theological schools are 
agreed in their view of nature. I doubt it. What does this 
fact prove? Certainly it sustains my contention that, save 
in a very broad sense, there is no such thing as ‘‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of Nature.” 

On the other hand, I certainly have no desire to foster 
scientific obscurantism in the interest of sentiment. I assume 
that few of us here would claim to be really experts in scientific 
matters. What we have to seek is, if possible, to set forth a 
view of nature such that educated men in our generation can 
substantially agree with it, while, at the same time, we conserve 
religious values, give play to Christian motives and offer, in 
place of confusion in the minds of many men at this point, 
a basis of unity. It ought to be such as to make us understand 
that the Christian religion is a function of the life of man in 
its wholeness. It does not impose the abdication of the 
intellect. On the other hand, the utmost loyalty to the intellect 
does not involve the repudiation of Christianity. As I reflect 
upon it, I feel fairly sure that this was the real theme which 
the committee wished that this Convention should discuss. 
I esteem that they are right in thinking that the churches must 
not be behind, and the ministry in its teaching must often go 
before, the community, in the effort to establish right relations 
of thought, and so also of life, upon this point, the significance of 
which cannot easily be exaggerated. 

I might begin by saying that our opponents, the exclusive 
students of nature, have only turned the tables on us. We 
must acknowledge that they have held the ascendancy over 
us not yet one-tenth part of the time that our ancestors, 
dogmaticians of religion, held ascendancy over them. They 
have never used against us the rack, the ax, the stake, 
which our devout precursors used against them. We should 
not be too much irritated at the evidence of intolerance of 
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mind, at the assumption of exclusive possession of the truth, 
at contempt of all dissent. We meet these militant phases 
of the scientific temper less often than we might expect. There 
is not so much of that as there was fifty years ago. There is 
more of indifference. There is more of the calm assumption that 
the case is closed, that no sensible person wishes to reopen it. 

There is, as we shall see, a counter current. There is a 
disposition on the part of advanced students to recognize the 
extension of the principles of science to the realm of values. 
It is acknowledged that ideal interests are within the complex 
of nature, in a sense which neither the advocates of the 
natural sciences nor the defenders of religion would, in the old 
days, have admitted. There is a candid recognition of the 
scientific standing of ethical and religious research, which is a 
comparatively new thing. 

It is this which accounts for the dying down of the old 
arguments. This does not alter the fact that among the 
partially educated, or those not yet educated, views prevail 
which correspond to the situation as it existed among the learned 
a generation ago. Here are to be classed not only many 
teachers of science, who know little beyond the science which 
they teach, and therefore do not know that. Here also are 
to be found devout advocates of religion whose anxiety for 
the cause of the good is really the secret of their prejudice 
against things which are true. It is this which affects large 
areas of simple people. It is this which imperils children in 
our schools. It is this which constitutes a barrier to students 
in our colleges, in their first experience of freedom of the mind. 

The intolerance of the church in dealing with the scientific 
movement in the remoter past is not to be denounced with too 
exclusive fervor. Practically nobody was tolerant in those 
days. The religious were far from being tolerant among 
themselves. Those areas in Europe, say in the eighteenth 
century, where purely secularist views prevailed, were certainly 
not tolerant toward the adherents of religion. The scientific 
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movement had its full share of credit in winning tolerance for 
us. Allhonor. Yet even in our own day one may sometimes 
fairly wonder whether easy-going tolerance toward all opinions 
is not the reflex of the absence of serious conviction concerning 
any. One wonders whether this is not, in part, the secret of 
the confused state of society, of oscillating movements which 
are so dangerous and of the difficulty in building up any 
kind of solid public opinion, upon which, in a democracy, the 
public welfare all depends. 

Again, one of the occasions of the religious, or at least 
theological, retardation of scientific progress was the fact that, 
for ages, education was almost the exclusive possession of the 
ecclesiastical world. We say that of the Catholic Middle Age. 
It is startling to realize how true it was also in Protestant lands 
until late into the eighteenth century. It was markedly the 
case in our own country until after the Revolutionary War. 
One of the outstanding traits of the modern world, one of 
the great secrets of its progress, is the vast expansion of the 
intellectual field. It is the fact that the powers of thought 
are bringing all the areas of life more and more within their 
range. Even our own thoughts about religion and the applica- 
tions of religion have been greatly benefited in this way. 
You cannot have the salutary corrective which the secular 
mind affords without having also a secular mind, which in its 
one-sidedness needs a correction which we, from the religious 
side, ought, in turn, to be able to afford. Scientists may need 
to have the spiritual side of themselves and of their new world 
brought home to them, as we need to have the scientific side 
of ourselves and of our new world brought home to us. This 
can be done only on the basis of mutual understanding and 
respect. We sometimes feel that we know scientific men who 
need enlightenment as to what is going on in our field, more 
even than we do as to what is going on in theirs. Well, if that 
is true, it might be counted one of the blessings of adversity. 
It did not use to be so. It may be one of the incidental joys 
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of having been made to feel our inferiority. Men who do 
thus feel are generally more eager to learn than the proud and 
self-conscious who, for the moment, have everything their 
own way, as our ancestors once had everything their way. 
That is one of the ways in which pride goeth before destruction. 
It is one of the reasons why tables which have once been turned 
are apt to be turned again. A colleague of mine in the English 
department, very enthusiastic about a new commentary on 
Shakespeare, once said to me, “I suppose you have that sort 
of thing in the case of the Bible.”’ I thought at first that his 
remark indicated phenomenal ignorance. Afterward, I thought 
that it indicated a creditable advance toward knowledge. 

This leads me to say, next, that not only is there this 
necessity of mutual understanding on the part of each one of 
us of many things which lie in the immediate sphere of the 
knowledge of other men; there is need, furthermore, of greater 
clearness, on the part both of men outside the Christian church 
and among Christians themselves, as to what we think concern- 
ing the Scriptures and the creeds, in their bearing upon the 
problem of nature which is before us. We all know that a 
more reasonable view of statements of Scripture concerning 
facts of nature, after vast labor expended upon it during the 
nineteenth century is coming to prevail. Yet we are far from 
having attained unanimity even among Christians. We know 
that, outside of Christian circles, there is yet but little knowl- 
edge of the advance which has been made within the church 
in this regard. 

Here, I commit no one but myself, but I am perfectly 
willing to say what I think. I can no longer regard the 
Scripture as a third source of knowledge, in the sense in which 
even my own revered father and mother did so regard it, 
as did most of those from whom we have received the Christian 
inheritance in time past. I say, a third source of knowledge, 
third namely, in addition to, first, observation of the facts of 
nature, and secondly, reflection upon the content of our own 
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consciousness. Upon many things related to our problem of 
today our fathers felt that they had information directly 
revealed, miraculously conveyed. Where knowledge thus 
revealed came into conflict with knowledge resting solely 
upon the reasonings of men, there could, of course, be no 
question of the prior claim. The assertion of God was worth 
much more than all the labors of the mind of man. A doctrine 
was here elaborated concerning inspiration which became 
the fruitful mother of many other dogmas touching facts in 
history or experience. It was upon the basis of this oracular 
view of the assertions of Scripture that a considerable part 
of the content of the great confessions was formulated. And 
then, something of the same authority which had been claimed 
for the Scriptures was extended to these definitions of doctrine 
by the church. 

Now I assume that all here assembled would say that we do 
believe in revelation, inspiration, Scripture, and its authority. 
We do not, however, hold the doctrines (at least, I do not) 
concerning any one of those four points, which were once 
widely current. We believe in the spiritual fact, but not 
necessarily in the interpretation which was given it, and which 
has been inherited in almost unbroken line from pre-Christian 
antiquity. We understand the difference between such a 
spiritual fact and the interpretation of it. We understand 
this so well, that we are forced, by our very hold upon the fact, 
to seek a new and more tenable interpretation of it, which 
will be more consonant with growing knowledge, our own and 
that of our world. This change of view is forced upon us by 
our very theory of knowledge. I myself remember that, in 
my youth, a sense of contradiction between reason and revela- 
tion, science and religion, was profound, and this in the minds 
of some to whom I owe a spiritual and intellectual debt which 
I never can express. Now the facts about the Scripture, when 
clearly seen, go with a psychological and historical view and 
not with the absolutist view. They go with it so well that 
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we wonder how the opposite view could have been so long 
maintained. I regard this new view of Scripture as a great 
deliverance from what threatened to be a fatal contradiction. 
It is a great aid to faith, not at all a hindrance to faith 
or evidence of the lack of it. 

Yet I wonder how far these facts are really known in circles 
hostile to the church and critically suspicious of religion. 
How far are they recognized in the church itself, at all levels 
of devout instruction? How far is it realized that we acknowl- 
edge that the Scripture touches upon many matters in respect 
of which the opinions which its authors express are the opinions 
natural to their time, but that these opinions present no obstacle 
whatever to our holding quite different opinions ? On the other 
hand, their statement of incorrect opinions presents no obstacle 
whatever to our believing that these same authors have a 
message from God and an insight into the eternal interest of 
man, far beyond that of their own time, and to which we 
ascribe highest value for all time. I say that these things are 
true. I presume that this truth will not be disputed by any- 
one here. I am only asking how courageously it is made known 
and how truly it is appreciated by those who have found the 
position of Christian men a stumbling-block. 

It needs no saying that, in the view of those who wrote 
our Scriptures, the world was made by a God who was thought 
of as existing before it and apart from it. The very word 
creation implies that. Perhaps creation is not the word which 
we, from the point of view of evolution, would have chosen. 
Whether they thought of the world as formed out of matter 
already existing, or whether the matter, too, then came into 
existence, is not clear. I mean, it is not clear that the question 
was present to the minds of the early writers. There is not one 
mode of thought only, upon this subject in the Scriptures, but 
there are traces of a variety of influences. Even an inter- 
mediary between God and the world in creation is suggested 
in certain parts of the New Testament. The world which 
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we know had its origin in God’s will, its pattern in his in- 
telligence, its governing principle in his plan. Men were 
made in his image. They fulfilled the divine will in obedi- 
ence, if they would. Even if disobedient, they were never 
beyond his power. What measures God took to meet the 
consequences of the self-will and sin of men and to save 
some, like Noah, or to call some, like Abraham, were still all 
within his larger purpose. Redemption, as in the prophets, 
and again in the epistles, had God for its author. Men’s 
prayers have their place in this view. Though the ways 
of God are past finding out, yet his favor is with those who 
put their trust in him. Sometimes events which we should 
now call entirely natural were thought of as molded to men’s 
devout desire. I have introduced the word nature here 
cautiously because the sense of contrariety of the natural with 
the divine will did not yet exist. 

We need not be surprised at this framework of ideas, so 
dear and familiar to our own childhood’s thoughts. It is the 
framework of all the Semite faiths, the congeners of the early 
faith of Israel. It is the framework of all religions of the 
childhood of the world. It was only partially modified as 
they became religions of the law. It continued after they 
had been glorified as religions of redemption. It has supported 
the faith of men in all stages of the progress of religions and 
religion. It has been brought into question, on a great scale, 
for the first time, almost in our own day, and that on grounds 
not primarily religious. It is defended today by many whose 
souls are satisfied with that which it supplies. These do not 
yet feel the pressure of questions which the ideas of immanence 
and the reign of law have raised for us. Or they fear that 
with the surrender of these views the supreme values of faith are 
in danger, or are already lost. And, indeed, unless the religious 
values which are here provided for can be provided for equally 
well under our new hypotheses, we ought not to deceive ourselves 
that our alternative view is offered in aid of religion. Rather, 
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we should have to own that it is a scientific theory, which 
destroys religion, to be accepted with mournful resignation 
by some, and of course with ribald satisfaction by others, 
but to be accepted nevertheless. 

There are, to be sure, passages in the Old Testament where 
a divine indwelling in men and in nature is implied. In 
Jesus’ teaching, and still more perhaps in Paul’s, this rises to 
moments of startling insight. Detached utterances, here and 
there, seem to imply quite another theory of the universe, 
namely, the notion of an organism, rather than a mechanism; 
of a world whose God is its life within, rather than its artificer 
without. One has now the feeling about many utterances 
of Jesus and of Paul that they fall in with our scheme of a 
nature which is all divine, and a divine which is all nature, 
better than they do with formulae which Paul preponderantly 
used and Jesus would probably have used had it been his way 
to formulate at all. Yet, in general, one may say that a large 
part of the force of the Old Testament is spent in describing 
God as remote in his majesty from the world. It did belong 
to Christ’s teaching to bring God near to men, to reveal man’s 
nearness and dearness to God, his privilege and obligation to 
become one with God, to permit God to become one with him. 
At least one side of Paul’s teaching is absolutely underlain 
by this idea of God indwelling in man, of the whole creation 
groaning and travailing in pain together, waiting for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. 

These ideas were, however, not enough to split the frame- 
work. When one looks beyond a few great teachers like 
Clement and Origen, one has the feeling that the spring of 
these ideas had no summer, or only one very long delayed. 
Ask yourself whether the legalistic theology and mechanistic 
cosmogony of the Latin church do not follow the older line. 
The Protestant scholastic does so even more definitely. It was 
not that either Jesus or Paul really held a different view of 
nature from that current in their time. Neither did Augustine, 
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nor Anselm, nor Aquinas, nor Luther, nor Calvin, nor Grotius, 
nor Bishop Butler. When mystics in the Middle Age set 
forth a more vital sequence of ideas, they were generally 
rebuked by the church. And such mysticism, with or without 
the leaning to pantheism, was still less common in the Prot- 
estant world. 

It was almost the end of the eighteenth century before 
Kant laid the foundation of a new philosphy. This took us 
definitely out from under the ban of an immemorial dualism. 
It opened the way to a doctrine of immanence. It was later 
still before the presumption of the uniformity of nature began 
widely to dominate the minds of men in the sequence of the 
expanding sciences. It was Fichte and Schleiermacher who 
made way for the first. It was Schelling and Comte who 
established the second. Fichte and Schleiermacher remained 
in touch with the Christian faith, I suppose because they were 
occupied chiefly with the problem of man. Schelling and 
Comte passed off into unbelief, I suppose because their minds 
were absorbed in the problem of nature, mainly apart from men. 
Yet the recoil of Comte, in his later years, to the religion of 
humanity we ought not to find it hard to interpret. Think of 
the gap between these men and their immediate predecessors. 
Compare Fichte with the deists, even with the unconsciously 
deistical defenders of Christianity. Coleridge made some of the 
newer ideas familiar in England before 1825. Channing and 
Bushnell began to hint them in our own country, although they 
did not so much import them as rediscover them for them- 
selves. These were, however, rather feeble tentatives within 
the Christian community. The great tide of the world was 
going by them. Hegel’s monism is scarcely Jess bjighting 
than that of Haeckel, though the former might be much sur- 
prised to hear us say so. He uses much more devout language. 
But there is something almost humorous in a defense of the 
doctrine of three persons in one God, on the part of a man 
who scarcely believed in personality at all, even in man, much 
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less in God. The men who, like Spencer and Huxley, started 
with physics were quite right in their claim for the reign of law, 
the conservation of forces, the evolution of the world which 
we know. Darwin sought to tell us something of the laws of 
that growth. They were able, for a while, to say that all 
beyond the realm of the mathematica) and physica) is the 
realm of the unknowable. That was mainly because they had 
no theory of knowledge. Both, as they lived on, came to 
understand that all men use the word know in two difierent 
senses. Besides, both moved out into areas of study from which 
they had both been remote at the first. They became interested 
in the study of politics and sociology, in the human side of 
economics, in ethics, and even religion. In the study of the 
human, they came to realize that they had to enlarge the 
conception of nature, so as to include man and all his interests. 
They are found, especially Spencer, making assertions of 
immeasurable significance concerning that which they them- 
selves had declared to be unknowable. They had discovered 
that we cannot talk sensibly even about human society, 
unless we believe in and act upon presumptions, which we 
can never know, in the chemical or mathematical sense. 

{t was a great discovery—this about a naturalism which 
includes much that we used to call supernatural and relegate 
to the area of the unknowable. But the point is that this 
has not yet been discovered by great masses of men. Darwin 
used to speak of the fact that he regretted the loss of the 
faculty of appreciation of music, which he had once enjoyed, 
but which had been atrophied by the absorption of his energies 
in other tasks. Darwin was a man great enough to know what 
he had missed. Other men also are exclusively preoccupied 
with such studies, and never develop their aesthetic or ethical 
or spiritual perceptions so far that these can suffer atrophy. 
We come upon a fact, singularly disconcerting when we first 
discover it, that the spiritual universe exists for those for whom 
it exists. But the same thing is true of aesthetics, and of 
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everything in the world of values. You draw interest only at 
the hank where you have deposited your principal. We may 
be cut off from large areas of life by our preoccupations 
with other portions. We may say things do not exist. For us, 
they do not. But you do not take the judgment about music 
of a man who owns he knows nothing of that music and says 
that there is nothing to know. It is a curious thing how large 
a part of the world does not know how to escape the vagaries 
of religious bigots, who know so many things which are not so, 
save by accepting the random remarks of people who know 
nothing about the matter ata). We say they are unprejudiced. 
In reality, they have not knowledge enough to speak from 
anything but their prejudice. 

Now the salient thimg in modern science is the ever increas- 
ing degree in which we have tended to include man, with all 
of his possible relations, within the complex of nature. This 
was not formerly the case. The theologians, in their absorp- 
tion in the problem of man, or rather, in a part of his problem, 
shut out a proper study of physica) nature. ‘The devotees 
of the physical sciences, absorbed in material things, shut out 
the Jarger and subtler aspect of the life of man, That time is 
past. A method of study which did, as a matter of fact, 
begin with the physical and astronomical and_ biological 
universe, has gradually extended itself to man in every phase 
of his being and experience. With Comte, there was no such 
thing as psychology at all. With Spencer, there was psychology 
oi everything except re)igion. With us, there is psychology of 
religion, a comparatively new science with all the errors of its 
newness on its head. Formerly there were philosophies of 
the universe which had place for religion, and some which 


had none. It was the beginning of a new era, when religion 
in its two great aspects, as individual experience and as a 


phase of the corporate life, was taken as the object of a philo- 
sophical inquiry, by principles which would deserve credence 


should they be app)ied to any other phenomenon in the world. 
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A moment ago, 1 said something uncomp)imentary to 
naturalism, but in truth we go on to a naturalism larger than 
was then conceived. The new naturalism includes the super- 
natural, if you like that phrase. It is the assertion of a world 
in which neither of those old foes, the natural or the super- 
natura), has triumphed in the sense in which their respective 
adherents once expected to triumph. It is a world in which 
nature is supernatura] to the core, and the supernatura) is 
natural to the limit. It is a world in which those historic 
magnitudes are not even separated the one from the other. 
They have coalesced. In Browning’s phrase, “All’s law, and 
yet all’s love.”’ Nature is alive not dead. It has its power 
and its intelligence within itself, stil) only in the process of 
development. It is an organism, not a mechanism. It is 
dynamic, not static. It is to be judged by its last flower and 
perfect fruit, not by the seed, in which everything indeed must 
be thought as latent, but in which we cannot discern what the 
latent glory is to be. 

Men used to think that everything that came from the hand 
of God must be perfect. Now we realize that the divinest of 
all things is the mystery of growth. It is not the first man 
who is perfect, but the last. And yet we have an amazing 
example, in the midst of history, of such an indwelling of God 
in one man, such a taking up of that man into the life of God, 
that he seems the highest and most human too. He is not 
lifted out of the relativity without which nothing is historical. 
Yet we know that through him we have hold of the absolute. 
We do not say that he even dreamed of positions in which his 
followers would be placed. We say that he met the concrete 
situations in which he lived. But he met them in a spirit 
which, if we could absorb and reproduce, would enable us to 
meet our crises with divine wisdom too. We do not say that 
he gave us an absolute moral standard. We do say that 


after two thousand years of the rising tide of moral life, the 
clarification of mora) insight, the fortification of moral purposes, 
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in no small measure by the example and precept which he gave, 
we take the noblest ideals that the best man today is capable 
of, and lay them into the ideals which he sets forth, and we feel 
no dissonance, no jarring or contrariety. We fee), never that 
we have got beyond him, but rather that we have not yet 
caught up with him. That is what I suppose people mean 
by calling him the mora) miracle. 

I am not sure that I should have coined that phrase. I 
accept it since it is coined. We mean, I suppose, to describe 
the immediacy of the relation of his personality to the tran- 
scendent. We mean that no explanations of his qualities 
which we derive by survey of his antecedents or environment 
serve to explain him. His distance from all others is immeasur- 
able. When we look at the long past, which was his future 
when he died, we cannot see that he has jailed it. We can only 
see that men have failed him. When we look at the future 
of the race, nothing in our ideals suggests that he will fail us. 
We fee) rather that he is the secret of the transformation of 
the hearts of men, without which all the mutations of their 
circumstances are useless, He is the embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of the moral and spiritual life of the world. Call that 
the moral miracle, if you will. Greatest of all wonders it 
cer tainly is, All personalities are wonderiul, this one most so. 
Yet you do not mean, at least I do not mean, to take him out 
of the actual and, in the loftiest sense, the natura]. All of God 
which was poured out upon him was poured into him along 
the lines of the nature of man. It resulted but in giving us 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, God mani- 
fest in the flesh. 

As to the other miracles, they are all easier after we have 
spoken of this one. From time immemorial, these had been 
thought of as part of the method by which God ruled the world 
and guided the destinies of men. I say part of the divine 
method of governance, because these were reserved for specia) 
occasions, when the familiar sequence of events would not 
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suffice. What we ca)) the order of nature, the everyday work 
of the universe, had, for the devout ancient man, its origin in 
the divine will just as truly as had special episodes. That is 
where we moderns touch the ancient man’s belief again. We 
too say “All is of God,” but with what a difference! The 
ancient man got used to the routine. The poet saw the 
divineness in the dawn, although it happens every day. The 
common man saw it only when he thought he saw the sun 
stand still. ‘The poet heard the morning stars when they sang 
together. The common man used the stars to sail by, a 
function in which everything depended on there being no 
caprice. He was not aware that this difference between what 
he called a miracle and the ordinary course of nature was in 
himself and not in the event. 


Meantime, there grew up gradually a notion of a course 


of nature more and more separated in men’s thoughts from the 
volition of God. Nature seemed to take care of itself, to be 


independent of God. The conception of such an order of 
nature was of slow growth. In Jesus’ time it certainly did not 
occupy a large area in most men’s minds. If anything seemed 
to go of itself, it was not much thought about. If anything 
was new or strange, that was of God, or possibly of the devil. 
There were some things in Aristotle to build up a theory of 
nature. There was developed in Greece a view of the world 
which was essentially materialistic. The hardihood of the 
theory fills me with wonder when I think how little scientific 
basis it had to go upon. Later, those impulses were largely 
lost. They ran underground, let us say, until the Renaissance, 
Then again they seemed anadequate explanation of a universe 
without God. ‘This was all the more true because the explana- 
tion of the universe by the aid of the idea of God, as it had 
existed in the Middle Age, seemed so unsatisfactory. Think 
of the church fathers, the scholastics, the reformers, the 


pietists, and evangelicals among our own ancestors. There 


were many differences, to be sure, in their conceptions. At 
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bottom the fundamental idea is the same. Then came, in 


this area, too, the great rift. It is small wonder when we 
think of ecclesiastical miracle-mongering. In the eighteenth 


century this whole phase of thought was relegated to the area 


of incredible superstition. It must be owned that many of 
the great eighteenth-century apologists courted this judgment, 


by making the defense of Christianity almost entirely to rest 
upon miracles. Yet even then real knowledge of nature was 
very scant. 

With the rise of the sciences, we touch the new era. The 


view of the order of nature comes to rest more and more upon 
a solid body of fact and inference. It becomes a huge, and 


some would say an irrefragable, assumption. It is by the 


assumption of the order of nature that we find ourselves to 
rights in the universe. It is upon this that we build up our 


sciences and construct our civilization. It was foredoomed, 


I suppose, that, in the first enthusiasm of discovery, this realm 


of law should be thought of as a godless, soulless realm, a realm 
of blind necessity, far more terrible than the ancient man had 
ever pictured fate. So gray and grim it seemed, so mocking 
and frivolous toward the most precious things in life, so 
contemptuous of all magnitudes except its own. Those who 
know Goethe remember how he cried out against this thought. 
In part the devout were responsible for this, because they 
themselves had sought the evidence for God outside the realm 
of natural law. Now it was being proved that the extraordi- 
nary, in their sense, never happened. ‘There was no evidence 
for God. There was no place for God. Those were the days 
when many men did not ask themselves yet as to the limits of 


their concept of law. Men were content to understand by 


science, physics, and astronomy and things of that sort. I 
myself perfectly remember when it was quietly assumed, in 
the circles in which I grew up, that if you chose God you 
abjured the sciences. If you chose the sciences you abjured 
God. It was either—or. Then came the gradual opening of 
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men’s eyes. On the one hand, it was appreciated that we do 
not get rid of mystery by our sciences. Only the shallowest 


think that. The Milky Way dies off beyond the range of the 


telescope into a mystery far more wonderful than any man ever 
dreamed who had no telescope. The most powerful micro- 


scope summons us to behold wonders never imagined by one 
who used nothing but the naked eye. “Exeunt omnia in 


mysteria.”’ 


That first. And then this also. Granted that we, you 


and I, should see, today, an event the like of which we never 
saw before, our instinctive reaction would not be, ‘‘That is a 


miracle.” Exactly not. Our instinctive reaction would be 
that the event was the effect of a cause, the illustration of a 
law, which we do not yet know. We should set ourselves to 
seck that law. Even if we never found it, we should believe 
that somebody some day would find it. We should not think 
of the event as supernatural in the old sense. Unless we were 
trying to defend miracles in a church or a conference of the- 
ological professors, we never should mention it. It is not 
because we are unaware how little we do know. That is a 
fine image which Herbert Spencer used, “The longer the 
radius of our knowledge, the larger is the sphere which the end 
of that radius describes, the sphere of our all-surrounding 
ignorance.” It is not that we claim to know all laws or 
causes. To the era when men thought they knew nearly 
all causes, and all the method of their working, belongs that 
phrase which Matthew Arnold loved to repeat: “The only 
trouble with miracles is that they never happen.” The thing 
which is beyond any cause or law which we know may easily 
happen. The decisive thing is that we do not think that it 
happens beyond any law. We think that the ordinary nexus 
of cause and law is the very garment of God. Everything 
that is, is within that nexus and is the expression of his 
character, his intelligence, and his love, and is given to us 


that we may grow to understand it. 
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The notion of the miracle as it existed in immemorial 
mythologies and was long retained in Christian apologetic, 
is a mixture of two trains of thought, each true in its own way, 
but out of the confusion of which nothing clear can arise. 
One of these is the thought of the order of nature. The other 
is the belief in the love and care of God. Without the one 
we cannot find ourselves to rights in the world. Without the 
other we cannot meet the contrarieties of life. We cannot 
face disappointment and death. Vet to suppose that because 
God loves us and we love God, he must, or will, or even can, 
place our passing and partial intelligence above his universal 
and infinite wisdom, subordinate to us the stable expression 
of his character, would be to forget a large part of our own 
experience. It would be to forget the experience of one who 
cried, “Oh, my Father, let this cup pass from me,” and it did 
not pass, It would be to forget one who cried, ““My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me?’ It would be to forget the 
opportunity of being eternally accorded to the good, for the sake 
of a moment’s feeling that God had accorded the good to us. 

What about the miracles which are recorded in Scripture, 
especially in the New Testament? You would hardly expect 
not to find such narratives in the New Testament, would you? 
‘The most sensitive piety does not deter us from seeing in some 
of the narratives interpretations of events which we should 
interpret quite differently. In some others, we feel the working 
of Jesus’ character and intelligence, his insight and spiritual 
force, his brooding love of men. The recorded events are the 
natural effect of these causes, parallel to events of which we 
are learning more and more to seek moral and psychological 
explanation in the life of our own day. Nothing is in play 
here except our recognition of the literary and historical quality, 
the human side and the relativity of our Scriptures themselves. 
Nothing is in play here beyond that conception of law in nature 


which seems to us, so far from excluding God, to be the most 


profoundly religious of all our views. 
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One more thing. The relation of immanence to tran- 
scendence is one of the crucial points in a view of nature like 
that which I am endeavoring to present. To the ancients, 
even to our own forefathers, it was the immanence of God 
which was hard to understand. The transcendence seemed 
obvious and was everything. Now, it is just the reverse. 
Is anything left of the transcendence of God, since we have 
gone over to an immanent view of the universe? How do we 
escape pantheism? In the reaction against dualism, monism 
was unduly emphasized. Men had an undue confidence 
that they had solved the riddle of the universe. Haeckel 
pushed through his physical causes to the bitter end. He 
had nothing left for the spiritual life. Hegel in his only world, 
the world of manifestation, made large words about absolute 
spirit. But after all, his men were not men. They were expo- 
nents of tendencies, epitomes of force, blind alternations of 
thesis and antithesis. God was not God in any sense which is 
of use to religion. The unity of the universe which these 
opposing forces postulated cost too high a price. It was 
attained by ignoring incontrovertible facts. Men have not 
wished to go back to dualism. They have preferred to go 
forward to what they call pluralism. The word does not yet 
correspond to a clear conception. It is as yet hardly more 
than a registry of the feeling of the failure of monism. Vet in 
the recognition of the free causative activity and the r esponsi- 
bility, of the individual spirit, we have centers of power, of 
light and lite and love. Man is again a cause as well as effect, 
creator as well as a creature. He is the source of progress and 
its goal, out of which, through the indwelling of God, all the 
good arises and by which all the evil is measured. Man is 
immanent in the world and yet transcends it. He lives in two 
worlds at once. He is immanent in the world. The world is 
immanent in him. Yet he transcends it. It is only one step 
further in the argument to think of the supreme personality, 


God, as immanent in the world, and yet not completely summed 
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in it or exhausted by it. In our present view of space, we do 
not know where to put a transcendent God. But have not 
men immemorially said that the categories of time and space 
do not apply to God? But if even the spirit of man cannot be 
comprehended or exhausted in his world of manifestation, how 
much more is that true of God ? 

The truth is, this difficulty arises like another of which I 
spoke a while ago. It arises from our confining ourselves so ar- 
dently to the question how, and never asking, why. The school- 
boy comes home from school saying that his teacher told him 
that the world needs no such explanation as God, it just grew. 
As if that were not the very fact which needs to be explained. 
A generation ago, men were content to say that the world 
evolved—as if that were not the very thing which needs to be 
explained. From what origin does it evolve? To what end 
does it evolve? The man in the midst of the most harrowing, 
and likewise the most exalting, experiences of life, asks in 
anguish often, ““To what end?” He is fain perhaps to say, 
“Tt just happens, it has no purpose.”’ As if in view of our moral 
nature the purposelessness of life would not be in itself a far 
greater riddle than any theory of purpose ever alleged. “‘God!” 
said a famous French mathematician, “‘we have no need of 
that hypothesis.” The word God, as he had been taught to 
use it, connoted much that he could not possibly admit. 
God, as I see it, is the very hypothesis which the world, as 
Laplace and Kant saw it, requires for its completion. We 
cannot stand still in the middle of the road. The world of 
man is incredible without the congener of man’s personality. 
It is part of this world of nature. It is the best part of the 
world of nature, the part for which all the other parts exist, 
“The last for which the first was made.” 

If anybody has difficulty about the idea of another world, 
it must be because of his way of thinking of it. He thinks of 
it as if it were another world in the sense of time and space. 
But it is another world in the sense of quality, values, relation 
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to the souls of men. It is a world in which we are all the time 
that we are in this world. Eternal life is in time, but not 
exhausted by it. It is a world which exists for those for 
whom it exists. It is a world which exists for those who 
exist for it. It is not that it does not exist, even for those 
who do not perceive it. Values are not to be set over against 
facts. Our values are our transcending, our decisive, facts. 
They are our greatest realities. They are the facts which make 
this life real and worthy to be lived, the world fit for men to 
live in. Ideals are the only reals. But you can never get 
away from the fact that they are objects of faith, items of 
belief. There is no demonstration of God. There is no 
demonstration of soul. There is no demonstration of immor- 
tality. There is no demonstration of the spiritual character 
of the universe. There is only a posteriori argument, a trust 
of these things as corresponding to our best, and as confirmed 
by experience of our best, as affording interpretation of our 
best, and leading to realization of our best. In the most 
artificial manner, items of faith, the attitude of faith, are 
ridiculed by the flippant advocates of what they are pleased 
to call fact. The ridicule impresses the ignorant, and those 
who wish to be impressed. But neither those who thus speak, 
nor those to whom they speak, can establish a family, or live 
in the state, or do business, without a faith in men which is 
the precise congener of faith in God. They cannot live in 
the everyday world.without that faith. We can realize no 
values without faith. The faith in the God of the world, in the 
world as from God and to God and for God, is only a longer 
reach of the same thought by which we truly live at all. 
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Just what end is being sought by the prevalent larger use of ritual in churches 
free to determine their own forms of worship? If the church service furnishes an 
opportunity to dwell for an hour in an ideal realm contrasted with the harsh, materi- 
alistic world of everyday life, it may be regarded as an improvement in our modes of 
recreation. If it involves no criticism of daily life it may foster a religious complacency 


toward existing conditions. 
The actual effect of modes of worship may be tested (1) by observing what types 


of people welcome them; (2) by ascertaining the thought-content of religious cere- 
monies, so as to determine what suggestions they bring concerning everyday life; 
(3) by asking what continuity is secured between Sunday services and weekday occupa- 


tions. 

Whoever desires to understand contemporary religion 
should by no means overlook the movement for the enrichment 
of Protestant worship. That it is a real “movement”’ is 
indicated not only by the simultaneous spread of it in wide 
geographic areas, but also by the fact that similar changes 
have been made in denominations that greatly differ from one 
another in their historic attitudes toward liturgy. Especially 
noteworthy is the unprotested increase of set forms in churches 
that formerly assumed that the most vital communion with 
God is spontaneous and extempore. It is clear that these 
changes have not been devised by a few innovators and foisted 
upon a passive and unsuspecting multitude. No; some 
modification must be taking place in religion itself; new needs, 
or freshly felt needs, must be seeking satisfaction. 

This inference, drawn from the manner in which the 
movement has spread, becomes doubly certain when one 
recalls the general relation of ceremonial forms to inner mean- 
ings and purposes. It is well known that such forms, once 
become habitual, tend to acquire a sort of prescriptive title 
to the field that they occupy. They remain in use after the 
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original need for them has ceased; not seldom they become 
symbols for ideas and purposes entirely different from the 
original ones; usually the ministry feels a sort of vested interest 
in the operations for which it has been trained. It should be 
remembered, too, that the non-liturgical churches never freed 
themselves from forms or the tendency to formalism. Even 
the Quakers, as it were perforce, developed a sort of ministry 
and definite expectations of what should occur in meeting. 
Therefore, when we witness a turning away from old religious 
ceremonies, whether of the liturgical or the free types, or the 
deliberate adoption of new elements into them, or the deliberate 
return to elements that had been disused, we need not doubt 
the presence of some fresh dynamic fact, some motive—whether 
understood or not—so different from the past that it cannot 
find expression in the accustomed modes of devotion. 

What, then, is back of the present readiness to make 
changes in this highly conservative part of organized religion ? 
A portion of the answer can be found in the explanations that 
arise within the process itself. We are told that, as communion 
with God is exceedingly important, close attention should be 
given to means for inducing devotional frames of mind; that, 
in particular, greater use should be made of esthetic resources 
in architecture, music, vestments, processions, and literary 
form. Something of the divine should be expressed in the 
surroundings and the modes of worship—something of repose, 
dignity, awe, and solemn joy. Only the best in music, in 
diction, and in thought is worthy of our approach to the 
Almighty. Hence the reduction of the extempore and com- 
monplace, and the increase of carefully selected, prepared, and 
much-repeated material and programs. A highly significant 
item is the observance of more parts of ‘‘the Christian year” 
in traditionally non-liturgical denominations. Is it not thought- 
provoking that the Protestant ministers of even a few com- 
munities find it desirable and possible to hold union, or at least 
simultaneous, daily services during Holy Week? This is done, 
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as far as appears upon the surface, because of a natural desire 
to utilize the incitements to devotion that are present alike 
in the Gospels and in the visible example of members of the 
more ritualistically inclined communions. 

No doubt the reasons thus alleged for this “enrichment” 
are genuine and correct as far as they go. One has only to 
notice the lack of beauty, even the lack of taste, in many, 
if not most, of our places of worship, and the slovenliness of 
many of our services in the immediate past to feel sure that 
a reaction like this was bound to come. It marks a recovery, 
sometimes a conscious and planned recovery, from the harsh 
literalness and angularity, or the ill-mannered off-handedness, 
that resulted from the determination to remove all traces of 
popery, or from the effort to make religious experience most 
definitely personal. To what poverty in the end, what 
spiritual squalor, did these excesses lead! We have been 
giving the name of worship to much that could with difficulty 
establish a claim even to reverence. Ministers, in their 
practice, whatever their theories, have held other skills far 
above skill in leading a congregation to realize the presence 
of God. Without any mental reservations, therefore, one may 
say that the movement to enrich public worship is an attempt 
to make religion more religious; it is a sincere effort to come 
into fuller communion with God. 

But it does not follow that these explicit motives are the 
only ones or the most compelling, nor is the rapid rise of a 
religious craving among church people self-explanatory. On 
the contrary we should not expect such a movement to be 
self-defining at first, especially in respect to its motives. 
Something—what is it?—has made church people feel this 
particular lack at just this time rather than a generation 
earlier. What is this new or rapidly growing factor of experi- 
ence that makes us today unsatisfied with church services 
that were fairly satisfactory a few years ago? This question 
needs to be pressed, not only in the interest of historical curi- 
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osity, but likewise in order that we may regulate ourselves 
through understanding of what it is that we really are about. 
What sort of divine communion is it that these church members 
are seeking? If they secure this communion, and are satisfied 
with it, what significance will God then have for their total 
experience, and through them for society at large ? 

These questions carry us far beyond the conventional 
treatment of the matter. The customary question is, How 
can a devotional frame of mind be produced? And the answer 
is some statement that simmers down to psychological 
mechanics. But meantime there is insufficient scrutiny of 
what we mean by “‘devotional frame of mind.’”’ What sort of 
religious effect will these improved methods produce? What 
kind of God do they assume? In short, what type of motive 
—conscious or unconscious—does this enriched worship express, 
and what are the setting and the trend of this motive in the 
total life of today? If we look intently, we shall behold at 
work some of the forces that create and re-create religion, 
and not less, perhaps, some of the forces that tend to fetter 
it to the present, so that, as men and times alter, ever-fresh 
emancipations must be achieved. 

Suppose that an observer appeared who was possessed of 
great capacity for fellow-feeling, together with some ability 
to make psychological distinctions, but ignorant of our religious 
history and of the reasons that we give for our religious customs. 
Imagine this observer moving in and out among us on weekdays 
and on Sundays; in our homes, our places of business or of 
toil, our places of recreation, our churches; watching and 
listening in silence in an endeavor from these observations alone 
to classify and explain the changes that are occurring in our 
Protestant Sunday services. Would he not be likely to report 
to himself somewhat as follows ? 

The enrichment of worship appears to be a correlate of 
the increasing impoverishment of personality that men experi- 
ence in their occupations. The world’s work is performed 
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under greater and greater psychic pressure—pressure of time, 
pressure of imposed efficiency standards, of competition, of 
ambition, of social expectation, of subsistence necessities 
growing out of the beginnings of over-population. At the same 
time, the daily tasks are more specialized, and generally more 
mechanized, so that the range of the mind during working 
hours grows more and more restricted. Thus the modern 
man is increasingly a slave to his occupation. Whether his 
task is imposed upon him from without or by his own preference, 
he works under severe and fatiguing conditions. He therefore 
increasingly seeks compensation, release of spirit, in something 
as unlike his occupation as possible. He frequents amusements 
that bring forgetfulness through rapidly shifting excitements; 
or he indulges in much motoring; or he enters imaginatively 
into a freer realm through the drama; or, if he prefers the 
refreshment of reposeful emotion, he betakes himself to the 
church. Here, for an hour once a week the devout soul 
dwells in an ideal world that is in utter contrast to week-day 
occupations. By habitually assenting to the principles of this 
ideal world, worshipers come to feel, for the time, that they 
are an actual part of it. They are released from the strain, 
the struggle, the sordidness of modern life. Shedding their 
workaday selves by what they call repentance, confession, 
and reconciliation with God, they become temporarily their 
ideal selves. These ideal selves are expansive, amiable, 
generous; they feel the presence of the divine in the beauty 
of nature and of art; in their appreciation of the past, and in 
their self-identification with ecclesiastical institutions, they 
expand toward catholicity and yet feel the sweetly-intense 
sentiment of loyalty; they respond to the appeal of good 
causes with a mentally active assent which they symbolize 
in the offertory, all of which gives them the glow of exercise 
and achievement; many of them experience the sentiment of 
loyalty and the glow of achievement by sympathetically 
following leaders in the search for truth and in the revision of 
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traditional beliefs, and a few do it by espousing unpopular 
causes; and in and through all runs the elevated sense of God- 
with-us. Thus, a varied, somewhat rounded, and highly 
satisfying ideal life is lived for an hour or more on Sunday 
morning. The worshiper departs from the sanctuary softened, 
uplifted, courageous, physically and mentally more ready to 
resume on the morrow the grind of life. 

Is not this a true composite picture—not, of course, a 
portrait of each and every worshiper, but a correctly generalized 
description of the main direction of the experience that is 
fostered by the “enrichment” of worship? And is not this, 
for the most part, a dramatic experience, that is, a flight into 
a world of imagination, the assumption of an imaginary self, 
and the playing of a réle. Is it not true that these worshipers 
live in two opposed, unreconciled worlds, and that they have 
two corresponding selves? One is the world and the self of 
making a living, getting a fortune, governing, fighting, marry- 
ing, living in families and communities, wresting nature’s 
secrets and achieving control of her forces. Here facts are 
stubborn, and specific consequents implacably occur under 
given conditions. Here desires clash; strife and division are 
rife. To live in this world means, on the whole, to labor 
under the whip of necessity or at best under the compulsion 
of a hope; it means the self-assertion of a partial or partisan 
self over against other selves similarly divided within them- 
selves; therefore it means the estrangement of men from 
themselves and from one another. On the other hand, in the 
worship-experience that we are now considering, we have an 
imaginative realization, by a process sometimes called sugges- 
tion, of a world that is plastic to our needs, and of a self that 
is reconciled with itself and with other selves. This statement 
by no means implies that God, the apparent ground of this 
harmony, is only imaginary, nor yet that the present cleft 
between worship and the business of life is fixed and irremedi- 
able, but it does assert that the cleft now exists, and the 
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implication is rather direct that the worship-world needs to 
prove that it is anything more than a dramatic experience. 

It is possible, then, to interpret the “enrichment” of 
worship as an improvement in our modes of recreation (not 
amusement, of course, but recovery from fatigue, monotony, 
etc.)—an improvement practically necessitated by the high 
pressure, the specialization, and the mechanization of modern 
life. But if this is the truth, or any large part of it, behold 


whither worship may possibly lead us. Recovery of poise or 
of buoyancy by living for an hour in an ideal world may 


strengthen one for more intense effort on the secular, unideal 
level. The feeling of God-with-us may lend augustness, 


authority, or sacredness to any purposes or causes that we 
intently pursue. The amiability of the ideal self that we don 
on Sunday may even sanctify the inhumanity of Monday. 
All this without definite reasoning or conscious hypocrisy. 
For the logic is that of feeling and sentiment, not that of science. 


Everyone of us, except those who are mentally unhealthy, 
interprets his own past in his own favor; that is, we identify 


our present self with a selected part of our own past, and then 


really believe that this is what we are. Thus it is that we keep 
our self-esteem at so high a level! There is nothing anomalous 


in the fact that on Monday I assume that my business or pro- 


fessional self, which is stiff and steely, cutting its way through, 
is the same self that a few hours before rejoiced in its own 


blandness, and felt itself to be one with all life. If, now, the 


worshipers happen to be drawn predominantly from one or 
another camp—say, in the industrial wariare—then, whatever 


social force is added to one through the consciousness of God 
is added to one’s party; it is wielded by one party against 
another in an un-godlike squabble. 

Here are possibilities that it behooves us to face. Worship 


is not an unmixed good, nor is the genuine enrichment of 
worship necessarily a step forward. Before we are ready to 


approve, we must take account of the whole setting, motiva- 
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tion, and tendency. Just as genuine art has been employed 
to build and adorn mansions for wealthy social parasites, so 
unquestionable improvement in the conduct of religious 
services, and unquestionable deepening of religious feeling 
might be incidents and even instruments of social deca- 
dence. 

To what extent the present instance of enrichment of 
worship is a case of this sort I do not feel able to say with 
confidence; only time and wide observation will show. ‘The 
most that I am willing to assert is that a great vital issue has 
arisen with respect to which we are unawakened, confused, 
and inconsistent. Yet it ought to be possible to make a 
tentative survey of at least some of the tests for determining 
whither any portion of Protestantism is faring in its worship. 
There are three fields of inquiry that seem to be apropos: 
the church-going population, the thought-content of church 
services, and the measures employed for connecting worship 
with the business of life. 

An analysis of the church-going population that should 
show from what industrial and economic classes enriched 
worship draws its adherents, what classes respond to the 
unenriched sorts, and what classes abstain from both, would 
give us one clue. For we may safely assume that in the long 
run the satisfactions that bring people to church become 
co-ordinated with the satisfactions and dissatisfactions that are 
common during the week. Either Sunday supplements the 
week by offering more, or more perfect, satisfactions of the 
kind experienced in one’s occupation, or Sunday compensates 
for the week by providing a contrasting experience. A church 
is not an unrelated fragment out of some other world; no, it is 
as human, as this-worldly as its attendants and supporters. 
In Protestantism what takes place at church takes place 
because the congregation likes it. At times of religious 


awakening, it is true, people respond to proclamations that rob 


of peace, but this is not and cannot be the staple of church 
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consciousness. The ordinary diet is that which can be digested 
while one goes about one’s occupation. 

Lest this statement should seem to lend support to the 
doctrine of the moral incompetence of human nature—a 
doctrine preached alike by economic determinism and a 
certain sort of theology—let it be said at once that men do 
take satisfaction in self-judgment and_ self-condemnation. 
Aspiration expressive thereof is a practically constant factor 
in Christian worship. Undoubtedly the laity is willing to pay 
ministers for stimulating and refreshing this aspiration." But 
the direction and the extent of the resulting change in the 
laity depend upon ethical presuppositions and moral habits 
(on the part of both laity and clergy) that have their roots in 
a complex of forces, both historical and directly impulsive. 
Who has not seen religious zeal stiffen men in a code that ought 
to be out of date? The peculiar function of the prophet 
appears to be to jar men out of their religious presuppositions. 
That men are willing to be thus jarred now and then, and that 
men of God arise to do the jarring, are the basic grounds for 
confidence in the practicability of the ideals that Jesus has 
stimulated in us. Now, this consideration yields one of the 
fundamental problems of Protestant worship. To what extent 
are our ceremonies priestly, and to what extent prophetic ? 
How far do they tend toward the reinforcement of conventional 
presuppositions, and to what extent toward the revision 
thereof? In view of what has been said concerning the 
tendency of our satisfactions to form systems, we shall be safe 
in saying that if any body of worshipers is drawn predominantly 
from a class in the community that is satisfied with conven- 
tional standards, rather than from classes that question them, 


t Ministers who deny that they are controlled by the pocket-book of the laity 
may unduly discredit the lay pocket-book! Would it not be wiser to admit that 


ministers give the people what they are willing to pay for, then make an inventory 
of what, as a matter of fact, they are paying for, and finally consider whether they 


might not be induced to buy better goods ? 
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there is a strong probability that worship, in this instance, is 


being made an instrument of a class for maintaining the 
Status quo. 

The second test of the social-ethical significance of our 
ceremonies is this: What is their thought-content ? And this 
query subdivides itself into three pointed questions: 

First, Does this enrichment of worship increase the use of 
set forms without provision for definitely reminding ourselves 
of the meanings? If so, the mental effect, at the best, is 
the reinstatement of some previously experienced emotion or 
attitude. That is, the tendency is toward repeating the past, 
not toward revision. Moreover, the frequent repetition of 
symbolic acts without thought tends to make the experience, 
in the end, little more than esthetic enjoyment parallel to that 
of listening to a favorite old melody. 

Second, Do our formulas express broad generalizations— 
amiability or well-wishing in general—or do they call for 
specific thought upon specific problems ? Progress can scarcely 
be forwarded by anything that all of us can assent to without 
stopping to think! The thinking that makes for progress is 
that which feels the arrest of a problem—something unsettled, 
or something not agreed upon. Here, perhaps, we shall divide 
upon a fundamental issue in our general theory of worship. 
Is the sermon to be included in the concept of worship, and if 
so, what is the function of the sermon? After all, some will 
say, worship and solving thought-problems are separate 
experiences. To worship is to be comfortably, or at least 
assentingly, conscious of God as present, all-encompassing, 
all-sufficient, a finality in which all our problems are already 
solved for us. If this be the essence of Christian worship, 
then is it indeed a vacation in the literal sense of the word, 
and its function, whether clearly intended or not, is partly 
esthetic satisfaction and partly the recreation or reinforcement 
of the worshiper in whatever most intently engages his habitual 
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will, Its characteristic verbal instrument will naturally be the 
broadest sort of unexceptionable pious generalization. 

Third, The remaining question as to thought-content is: 
To what extent is our worship dependent upon ancient forms, 
either the originals or imitations, and to what extent does it 
show capacity for fresh self-expression of what is characteristic 
of the present? ‘The implication of this question is not that 
we must be either purely classicist or purely romanticist, but 
only that real progress in worship, as in art, requires free 
creativity. Are we able to express in terms of the divine that 
wherein we differ from our forbears? Does anything unprece- 
dented happen in our worship? Are our ceremonies plastic 
enough to invite the oncoming generation to utter itselt therein 
even in ways not required by us morituri? If not, then 
certainly the current enrichment is an agency of social con- 
servatism. 

Our final test concerns the measures employed for main- 
taining continuity between Sunday services and week-day 
occupations. Do we find any improved technic at this point, 
or any disposition toward such improvement? Or, do we 
persist in the ancient delusion that if we assent to a principle 
on Sunday we are sure to practice it during the week? This 
is not the place to go into the parts of elementary psychology 
that ought to be known by everyone who plans or conducts 
worship, but this, at least, must be said: To think or feel in 
a certain way under a particular set of incitements by no 
means guarantees how one will think and feel under a very 
different set of stimuli; even the repeated and regular reinstate- 
ment of certain attitudes on Sunday assures us of little beyond 
a habit of responding thus on this day of the week; finally, 
as we have seen, the mind has certain protective devices 
whereby it blurs or even puts out of sight the disparities 
between the pious frame of Sunday and the business attitude 
of Monday. And—this should never be lost sight of—the 
main features of our character are chiefly determined by the 
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experiences in which our individual wills are habitually engaged, 
that is, in our occupations and in the everyday relations 
between men. 

If, now, we go on to inquire how life and worship might 
become unified, we shall have to conclude that no reconstruc- 
tion of worship as an experience per se, no pulling upon pious 
boot-straps, ever can lift our devotions to this height. Would 
it be irreverent to suggest that, like a cat chasing its own tail, 
we pursue in worship what always eludes us just because it 
is only worship? Nay, we prefer the regular round, for if 
our prayers were to be answered, how shocked we should be! 
The fabric of our daily life would be torn asunder. But we 
need not lose any sleep over the prospect that worship will 
ever have such catastrophic effects. If our hearts and our 
flesh cry out for the living God in daily life, we must enrich 
daily life; the enrichment of worship is no substitute, and it 
can easily become a hindrance and a mockery. Any real 
reconciliation of a man with his fellows and with himself— 
therefore any real reconciliation with God—will have to be 
more than a comfortable and refreshing sentiment springing 
from cushioned contemplation of an ancient ideal. Reconcilia- 
tion is a matter of business, not a dramatic rehearsal during 
leisure hours; it must be an inherent part of buying and 
selling, employing and being employed, and all the rest of the 
daily round. The impoverishment of personality—the over- 
intenseness, the over-specialization, the mechanization—will 
not be overcome by substitution, but only by direct attack 
upon the causes. 
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The implications of the findings of the social and psychological sciences are that 
religion is a fundamental and irreducible aspect of human experience and that it is a 
factor to be accounted for and directed for constructive social ends. 

In its highest function, the task of religious education is the conscious, intelligent, 
and purposive organization of religious experience. This implies a critical attitude 
toward the various types of religious experience, the understanding of the nature of 
religious experience, and an understanding of the technique of its control. 

As the organization of religious experience determines the task of religious educa- 
tion, so it also determines its procedure. Its aim must be interpreted in terms of the 
deepening, enriching, socializing, and spiritualizing of the crude, immature forms of 
religious experience. The materials, valuable because they are the outgrowth of past 
experience, must be selected and organized with a view to interpreting and directing 
the experience of the present. Similarly, method must be thought of in terms of 
widening experience, of actual participation in living under the guidance of the 
experience of the past. Only so can knowledge preserved in logical form through 
symbols be vitalized. So also the school of religion should be organized as a religious 
community with typical relations, functions, activities, and responsibilities. 

In seeking to organize religious experience, the religious educator must not bind 
it. He must definitely organize religion so as to give it fresh access to the primary 
sources of experience, thus making it creative, forward-looking, dynamic. 

In attempting to organize religious experience, religious education has risen to 
the creative level of religious statesmanship. 


One of the most notable contributions of the scientific study 
of religion in modern times has been its discovery of the funda- 
mental place of religious experience in human life. 

Since the beginning of the middle of the nineteenth century 
there has been an increasing volume of scientific testimony con- 
cerning both the place and character of religion. The interest 
of science in religion may be said to have begun with anthro- 
pology something less than three-quarters of a century ago. 
The primary interest of the anthropologist was not in religion 
at all as such, but in the origin and distribution of man and in 
the rise and spread of his culture. A study of primitive man, 
however, quickly disclosed the fact, now universally recognized, 
that religion was a fundamental aspect of his experience. In 
fact, to quote one of the foremost of living students of human 
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civilization, ‘‘religion was man’s oldest and most fundamental 
reaction to his world.’ It is the opinion of anthropologists 
that there is not now, nor ever has been, a human group any- 
where in the world, at any level of culture, that has not been or 
is not now definitely religious. That is to say, religion is as old 
and as universal as the human race. 

Second only to the witness of anthropology has been that of 
the history of religion. Having its beginnings in a comparison 
of the forms of religious beliefs and ceremonies in the various 
historic religions and among the various culture groups, it 
presently came to concern itself with the continuity of religious 
experience throughout the development of the changing life of 
these groups. As a result of these studies it has become an 
established fact that the religious life of a people passes through 
well-defined and traceable stages, and that these changes move 
against the background of the changing life-conditions and social 
structure of the group. Religious experience thus not only 
varies as one passes from ethnic group to ethnic group, but it 
changes as the fundamental conditions of the several groups 
change from one period to another. Furthermore, the history 
of religion has disclosed a continuity of religious experience 
throughout the human race, establishing the conclusion that 
there are really not many religions, but that there is funda- 
mentally one religious reaction to man’s world with varying 
aspects as this reaction is conditioned by physical environment, 
social processes, and religious leaders. 

More recently still, in fact well within the present century, 
sociology has turned its attention to religion. As in the case of 
anthropology, the interest of the sociologist is not primarily in 
religion as such, but in the various forms of collective behavior 
by which man lives his associated life. But when the sociolo- 
gist scrutinizes man’s associated life he discovers that religion 
is one of the most obtrusive forms of collective behavior. In 
fact, religion gives the pattern to the greater part of the social 


* Franklin H. Giddings, from an unpublished lecture. 
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behavior of primitive man and occupies a very considerable part 
of society’s attention in our complex modern life. More than 
that, the sociologist is discovering that religious ideas and prac- 
tices are organized around the fundamental interests and ac- 
tivities of the social group. So impressed has Durkheim, the 
French sociologist, been with this fact that he has attempted to 
define the elementary forms of the religious life in terms of 
social processes. ‘That is, in his opinion, the most elementary 
form of the religious life consists in totemism, an elementary 
and primitive form of social organization. 

Latest of all, the psychologist has given his witness to the 
fundamental place of religious experience in the life of man. 
With the delicate instruments of his science he has worked at 
greater depths than any of those who have gone before him. 
He works with human nature itself, out of which society is 
builded and from which issue the streams of history. He 
reaches down into the structural foundations of man’s constitu- 
tion where life is wrapped about with mystery. And there, 
deep-laid in man’s original nature, he lays hold upon the stub- 
born, irreducible fact of religious experience. It isnot meant by 
this to say that man is instinctively religious. It is meant to 
say that with his structural mental organization man cannot 
be other than religious. Moreover, the psychologist discovers 
religion in man’s higher mental processes—in his valuational 
attitudes toward his world—the highest and most spiritual 
mental achievement of which mankind is capable. 

Such is the witness of modern science working in these vari- 
ous fields and employing instruments appropriate to these 
several pursuits. But what, for us, is the interpretation of 
these findings? Is it not before all things else this, that reli- 
gious experience is a fundamental and irreducible aspect of the 
total of human experience? Is it not that religion is, so to say, 
a sort of substratum upon which the totality of human experi- 
ence rests? Is it not that religion is a kind of organizing center 
that gives unity and meaning to the whole ? 
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From this it follows that in order to be rid of religion, it 
would be necessary to destroy both the individual and society. 
It further follows that as man’s mental powers develop, as the 
sum of his achievements which we call civilization increases, it 
is not likely that his religion will occupy a less commanding 
place in his experience, but that it will increase in depth and 
insight and power. I say this in the face of the fact, evident 
to all thoughtful observers, that civilized man’s interest in 
certain traditional forms of religion is at this moment a waning 
interest. The forms in which religious experience expresses 
itself change with the shifting interests of our total life, but 
religion itself remains, a deep, steady, ongoing experience where 
the life of man touches the life of God. In spite of man’s 
changing interests, and because of them, he was never more 
religious than he is at this good hour. 

Above all else, it follows—and this is one of the most 
significant facts of modern thought about religion—that in 
religion we no longer have something that needs to be defended 
against scientific thinking, as though there were danger that a 
precious possession of the race might dissolve under analysis. 
Rather do we have an unyielding fact—a force, if one may be 
permitted still to use that word—with which society must 
reckon and for which it must account. And what is vastly 
more significant to those who are interested in religious educa- 
tion, in religion we stand face to face with a force of the greatest 
social consequence that calls for organization and direction upon 
intelligent and constructive principles that will make it a power- 
ful dynamic in the struggle of mankind for the higher spiritual 
values of life. 

Now the task of religious education, conceived in terms of 
its highest function, is nothing less than the conscious, intelli- 
gent, and purposive organization of religious experience. 

To be sure, all preaching, religious instruction, and organized 
religious activity are a more or less conscious attempt to control 
religious experience. But in religious education these more or 
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less empirical processes are raised sharply into consciousness. 
More than that, they become deliberate attempts to control 
religious experience and to give it direction with reference to 
desired ends. In religious education the religious community 
has become self-conscious and self-directive. 

In its attempt to control religious experience, religious 
education assumes a critical,evaluating attitude toward religious 
experience. Its attitude becomes active and controlling rather 
than passive and appreciative. It does not assume that the 
crude, given forms of religious experience are its ideal and 
socially useful forms. The religious educator does not need to 
go back to the primitive levels of religious experience to dis- 
cover its crude and unrefined manifestations burdened and con- 
ditioned by superstition and magic and spiritism. Evidences of 
the same crudity abound on every hand, not only in the crass 
forms of religious beliefs and practices but in irrational emo- 
tionalism and in fanatical dogmatism. Toward all these forms 
of religious experience religious education assumes an attitude 
of evaluation. It sets up a scale of spiritual values which it 
lays down upon every type of religious experience. According 
to this measure it determines that certain types are crude and 
others refined; that some types are intelligent while others are 
irrational; that some are socially useful while others are socially 
indifferent or positively destructive. As a conscious process 
of control it seeks to bring religious experience into conformity 
to approved higher types. 

Moreover, in religious experience a self-directive religious 
community sees a resource to be organized for the gradual and 
continuous attainment of the higher ends of human living. 
During the last century in particular, society has been engaged 
chiefly in the organization of its material resources. The result 
has been the erection of an astonishing material civilization and 
a scientific technique. In fact, society’s technique is in danger 
of outrunning its idealism. In the meantime modern psychol- 
ogy is increasingly impressing upon us the fact that our world is 
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primarily a world of persons rather than a world of things. Not 
that persons and things are to be set over against each other 
in a conflict of dualism. Rather, man and his world develop as 
reciprocal factors of the same unified process. In this process 
it increasingly appears that persons are the primary factor and 
things the conditioning factor. From this it appears that the 
primary determining factors of his advancement are not to be 
sought in man’s material resources, but in his own original 
nature. Invaluable as are intelligence and an efficient and dis- 
ciplined will in the attainment of the objectives of a continuous 
and indefinite human improvement, more deeply imbedded 
than either of these in his original nature are his evaluating 
attitudes, his organized desires which are the mainsprings of all 
his strivings. And these evaluating attitudes are the things 
with which religion has todo. The organization of his desires is 
easily the most important, and perhaps the most difficult, 
undertaking to which a self-conscious and self-determining 
human nature can address itself. But this conception of 
religion lifts it into the realm of function in the great, ongoing 
life of the race. That function seems to be continually to 
reconstruct and organize man’s desires which set for him the 
objectives of progressive living. 

The organization of religious experience demands that the 
religious educator shall understand the nature of experience 
and the technique of its control. This requires knowledge 
of a very precise and high order. He must understand that 
experience consists, fundamentally, of the response of persons 
to the stimuli of their material and social environment together 
with the meanings that arise out of these responses. Further- 
more, he must understand that man’s responses are more than 
mere passive and mechanical responses to situations that are 
presented to him. His attitude toward these situations is 
active, dynamic, controlling. He not only responds to situa- 
tions; he reconstructs his responses. He even reconstructs his 
situations. Meaning and intelligence not only arise out of 
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experience—they run before it and direct it. It is clear, there- 
fore, that in order to control experience the religious educator 
must begin by controlling the situations to which the child 
will respond. This he does by providing in a controlled 
environment situations which will evoke desirable responses 
and by withholding situations that will evoke undesirable 
responses. These desirable responses he will build up into 
stable or habitual forms of religious behavior, until they 
become the permanent and selective moral and spiritual char- 
acteristics of life—that is, until they are molded into moral 
and spiritual character. But he must not end there. Experi- 
ence is more than the mechanics of response to situations. 
Meanings, ideals, intelligence, purpose—these are also con- 
stituent parts of experience. In fact, responses do not become 
experience until they take on meaning. Neither do they 
become experience of the highest order until they are under 
the conscious control of intelligence and purpose. Unless 
the control of experience is to be a mechanical control on the 
part of another in which the person does not participate, 
experience, to be controlled, must be brought to the focus of 
clear ideas and under the conscious and purposive contro) of 
the one who is having the experiences. That is to say, the 
control must be a shared control in which the religious com- 
munity, on the one hand, and the individual religious person, on 
the other, must together direct the experience of the future. 

On the other hand, the religious educator, who has mastered 
the technique of the control of experience, must know what 
religion is. Religious experience is the stuff with which he 
works. He cannot hope to succeed in organizing this material 
until he has at least a working understanding of it. He must 
be able to identify religious behavior as distinguished from 
other types of behavior. He must understand the specialized 
situations that evoke religious responses and the specialized 
responses that characterize religious behavior. This con- 


stitutes a highly specialized field of psychological study. For 
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this knowledge the religious educator must turn to the psy- 
chology of religion. It is needless to say that in a field so 
new much remains yet to be done. However, a beginning has 
been made. The field has been marked off, and, while there 
is not yet unanimity among students of religion, there is a 
clear tendency to identify religious behavior with man’s 
valuational attitudes toward his world. Tentative as these 
results still are, there is at the same time a fairly solid working 
basis upon which to erect a theory and a technique for the 
organization of religious experience. Actual experience in 
dealing with religious experience will modify and sharpen these 
tentative conclusions. Manifestly, however, if religious edu- 
cation is to conceive its task in terms of organizing religious 
experience, we have put our finger upon the starting-point of 
any sound and thoroughgoing program oi religious education. 

Neither will it be sufficient to have a working knowledge 
of the character of religious experience in general. Religious 
education deals with growing persons with whom experience, 
including religious experience, is a developing, deepening, 
expanding thing. Having its beginning in simple, crude, and 
elementary forms in the little child, it should normally grow 
in meaning, range, and spirituality. This means that the 
religious educator must discover what may be considered a 
normal or typical religious experience for each stage of develop- 
ment in the growing person. What, that is to say, is a typical 
religious experience of a little child? or what sort of religious 
ideas should one look? What are characteristic religious 
activities? For what emotions and attitudes should one 
look, and toward what sorts of objects should they be directed ? 
So also for the adolescent. So also for the adult. So also for 
each intermediate stage in personal growth. If the results in 
the psychology of religion are still tentative, here almost no 
beginning has been made. Here lies before us a whole unex- 
plored and unmapped continent which challenges the most 
delicate instruments of the religious psychologist and his most 
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patient and painstaking labor. It is to be doubted whether 
any worker in any field has a more open and inviting oppor- 
tunity for creative scholarship. 

It is furthermore significant that if the organization of 
religious experience determines the task of religious education, 
it also determines its procedure. Manifestly, the limits of 
this presentation will not permit the discussion of procedure in 
detail. But it is here pointed out that procedure, if it is based 
upon a sound and thoroughgoing psychology, must take its 
point of departure from the ijact that religious education is 
dealing with experience. In fact, it is around this consideration 
that modern educational theory is at this moment being recon- 
structed. Without attempting to carry the application of 
this fundamental principle to every item of procedure, its 
educational significance is pointed out in at least four of the 
major items in the educative process, namely, in the matters 
of educational] aims, of the selection and organization of the 
materials of instruction, of method, and of organization. 

To take the matter of aims first. Of the function of aims 
it is not necessary here to speak, unless it be to point out the 
fact that, important as they are in any conscious effort at edu- 
cation, in giving it purpose, sequence, and direction, they are 
of no less great importance when an attempt is made to organ- 
ize religious experience. Such an undertaking assumes a 
clearly defined purpose, an end toward which the attempt at 
organization moves. 

But what is the religious educator to consider the aim of 
religious education? Historically there have been two funda- 
mental aims in education, and a third is rapidly emerging in 
our generation. The earliest, inspired by Lockian principles, 
was to discipline the mind. According to this theory, the 
value of education consisted not in the content of the things 
studied but in the process involved in their mastery. But 
under the search of modern psychology the facu)ties upon 
which this aim reposed dissolved, rendering the aim no longer 
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tenable. The second, which had its roots in the doctrines of 
Herbart, conceived the aim of education to be the transmis- 
sion of the great inheritances of the race. From this point of 
view the aim of education was the acquisition of knowledge 
and education was identical with instruction. Though the 
disciplinary aim has been gradually but steadily losing its 
grip upon educational theory, at the possible cost of a reaction 
in the direction of an over-emphasized freedom, the knowledge 
aim has unquestionably controlled the thinking of education in 
more recent times. In very recent times there has emerged 
the conception that education should be a real life-process, an 
actual experience of living, rather than a forma) preparation 
for future life. 

While the disciplinary aim has not been wanting from 
religious education, its ideals have been chiefly dominated by 
the knowledge aim. In fact, it is upon the basis of the knowl- 
edge aim that the existing technique of instruction has been 
worked out. The dominating conception of the purpose of 
religious education is that its function is to transmit the reli- 
gious inheritance of the race as that inheritance is preserved 
in the history, literature, and institutions of the Christian 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. As a consequence, 
the success of the process is measured by what the child has 
learned at the end of each step. 

But if the point of view here assumed is valid, the aim of 
religious education should be conceived in the terms of organiz- 
ing religious experience—of taking it as it exists in its crude 
forms and redirecting it by organizing it around the ideal values 
of life that center in God, by giving it range and depth, by 
enriching its meaning, by socializing it, and by spiritualizing 
it. That is to say, the aim of religious education should be 
to give the child an ideal religious experience at each stage of 
his personal development. That is to say, religious education 
should aim to introduce the child into the actual experience of 


living the religious life in real, concrete, typical life-situations. 
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The statement of aims in the terms of stimulating and redi- 
recting actual religious experience by no means excludes the 
knowledge and discipline aims. Religious knowledge now 
becomes indispensable, not as an end in itself, but as an instru- 
ment for the interpretation and the control of experience. 
The discipline aim receives an even greater emphasis, since 
there can be no control of religious experience without dis- 
cipline, excepting that here experience remains primary and 
discipline is the intelligent and purposive and persistent control 
of experience in the direction of higher spiritual ends. 

In discussing the place of knowledge in its relation to reli- 


gious experience we have already brought ourselves to the 


second item of procedure, namely, to the selection and organi- 
zation of the materials of instruction, commonly designated 
as the curriculum, 

Education, throughout its long experience, has found that 
the most effective instrument for the education of the young 
is the accumulated knowledge of the past. But this raises the 


question as to the character of this accumulated store of knowl- 
edge and as to why it is effective. To come directly at the 
matter, this vast sum of human knowledge is nothing more or 
less than the record of the experience of the race in the adven- 
ture of Jiving. We have the record because we had the experi- 
ence first. And the reason why this material is so effective 
is because it interprets the experience through which the living 
individual or the present generation is passing in undertaking 
the same great adventure. To each of us the adventure is 
just as new as it was to those who have gone before us. By 
using this inherited experience to interpret present experience 
we do not have to begin to learn all over again by the crude 
trial-and-error method, but we capitalize the experience of the 
past by beginning where our predecessors left off. These 


records represent the accumulated meanings that have sprung 


up Out of man’s adjustment to his world, and are preserved 


into the present in symbols, institutions, customs, tdeals. 
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Thus in the curriculum the experience of the child answers to 
the experience of the race, deep calling unto deep. Thus the 
purpose of the curriculum is to be interpreted, not in terms of 
knowledge as an end in itself, but in terms of function whereby 
the accumulated knowledge of the past becomes an instrument 
whereby meaning and direction are given to present experience. 
Our Scriptures, no less than science or literature or art in their 
respective fields, are the records of religious experience—of the 
experience of men who interpreted life in terms of spiritual 
reality, in terms of God and his eternal purpose. To these 
men God was the deepest and most fundamental reality. 
Consequently, in the field of religious education there is avail- 
able no material that is comparable to this material in assisting 


immature persons to make a spiritua) adjustment to their 


world, including God as the fundamental ground of all reality. 

When the curriculum is interpreted in terms of its ability 
to interpret and direct experience, it follows that not all the 
experience of the past is of equal educational value. The 
determination of what materials of the past are of present 
value depends upon their applicability to the present problems 
that our ongoing life presents. On this account the attitude of 


the religious educator toward the records of past experience 


must be discriminating, eva)uating, selective. These records 
have sprung up from different cultural, ethical, and spiritual 
Jevels, ‘This discrimination Jesus was very careful to make, 
Materials on the primitive levels of certain portions of the Old 
Testament may be much nearer the immature religious expert- 
ence of children than materials from the exalted spiritua) 


level of the prophetic movement or of the New Testament. 


Correspondingly, the interpretation and direction of mature 


Christian experience cannot be accomplished through the 


indiscriminate use of the earlier Old Testament materti2/s. 
The religious educator must be careful always to distinguish 


between these historical strata of religious experience. That 


is, to change our figure, this inherited religious experience may 
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be likened to a forward-moving mass of meanings that is for- 
ever receiving fresh accretions of meaning from the new experi- 
ences encountered in the adventure of living, but which at the 
same time is dissolving and fraying out at the other end like the 
tailofiiacomet. Out of this mass of material that only is avail- 
able which assists the child in making a Christian adjustment 
to his world under the conditions that modern )ije presents. 

Inseparably bound up with the problem of the curriculum 
is the problem of method, since subject-matter and method 
are on)y difierent aspects of the same unified process. Subject- 
matter constitutes the materials used while method is the way in 
which the materials are dealt with. Subject-matter must be se- 
lected with reference to its usability; method, in turn, is deter- 
mined by the character of the materials with which it must work. 

With the child, knowledge is the direct outgrowth of expe- 
rience. The basic method of learning is the trial-and-error 
method, whether it be the crude, wasteful method of primitive 
man or oj the child, or the refined, controlled procedure of the 
scientist. Knowledge is the meaning that hovers over the 
stream of experience, rendering it permanent and manageable. 
But knowledge is more than this; it makes it possible to anti- 
cipate experience and to control it with reference to the future. 
In this way knowledge is both backwara- and forward-looking. 
It is at the same time conservative and creative. 

It is at this point that the religious educator encounters his 
most delicate and difficult problem so far as it relates to 
method. And the problem presents itself in this way: How 
can the experience of the past be kept experience so that it 
may function in assisting the child in interpreting and in direct- 
ing his own experience? The problem arises out of the fact 
that the experience of the past is preserved in the form of sym- 
bols, chiefly in the form of literature. Furthermore, it exists 
in accumulated, summarized, logical form. Each bit of knowl- 
edge is put into its pigeon-hole in a vast system of organized 
knowledge, of which the encyclopedia is a representative sym- 
bol. The almost inevitable danger, as the history of education 
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has abundantly demonstrated, is that the symbol which records 
the experience shall be substituted for the experience itself, and 
that, because this knowledge does not present itself to the child 
as he normally comes upon it bit by bit in a genetic process, he 
will merely commit it to memory as a thing wholly formal and 
external to his vital experience. When knowledge becomes a 
process of memorization a number of serious negative results 
follow. The chief of these is that religion becomes forma), 
devitalized, and joses its fee) of reality. The child’s world is 
split into a world of ideas and a world of attitudes and con- 
duct. Under these conditions, religion taught by rote, as 
Isaiah has so clearly pointed out in that famous passage of his,* 
may become a negative factor in the spiritual life, formalizing 
the religious life and deadening it to the sense of the meaning 
and reality of God in human affairs. 

What is demanded is that we think of method in terms of a 
widening experience—actua) experience in the business of 
living under the guidance of the experience of the past. This 
requires that some way be found by which these priceless 
materials of the past may be thrown down into the forms of 
actual experience through which the child himself lives. Then, 
and not until then, will religion be a vital reality and a spiritual 
power in his life. Increasingly it is becoming clear that, as far 
as possible, we need to set up continuous and constructive 
activities in the church school. To have religious value, these 
activities should be typical of the relations and activities 
involved in Christian living. They must be of such a charac- 
ter as to raise these relations and duties sharply into conscious- 
ness and to give them a Christian meaning. To accomplish 
this purpose these activities must be loaded down with prob- 
lems that involve the typical relations, attitudes, and responsi- 
bilities of Christian living, that are capable of expanding so as 
to take in the whole range of Christian responsibilities to the 
church, the state, the home, the economic order, and the rela- 
tion of the advanced to the weaker nations. 

¥ [sa. 29:13. 
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Here again an unoccupied continent lies before the religious 
educator. A few small beginnings have been made, but there 
yet remains to be worked out and set up within the church 
school a project that will support the demands of instruction 
and introduce the child into the whole range of Christian 
experience. 


We come now to the last major item which we have elected 
to include in our discussion of procedure, namely, organization. 
There is a great temptation to think of organization in terms 
of the mechanism of an institution. And yet, upon deeper 
thought, it appears that the organization of the school of 
religion is one of the primary resources in religious education 
from the point of view of the educative process itself. The 
organization of the institution takes on the greatest edu- 
cational value when it is consciously made the means of grad- 
ually introducing the child into actual participation in 
the relations, functions, activities, and responsibilities of the 
Christian community. This view rests upon the fact that 
personality is achieved through the clear discernment and 
the complete fulfilment of social relations, including our 
relations with God. Religious personality will therefore be 
developed through actual experience in living in a religious 
community of which God himself is a member. 

Clearly, what is here called for is the organization of the 
school of religion as a religious community, with typical rela- 
tions, functions, activities, and responsibilities. That is, the 
church school should be consciously organized as a segment of 
the ‘Kingdom of God. Religious education will then assume 
the form of an initiation of the immature religious person into 
the Christian community. Initiation will assume the form of 
gradual participation in a social experience that is dominated 
by Christian ideals and attitudes. 

We must pause long enough to point out one of the most 
fundamental dangers which the religious educator faces in his 


attempt to organize religious experience. It is the danger that 
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in attempting to organize it he will bind its future. His is the 
exceedingly delicate and difficult problem of taking an experi- 
ence that is continuous through generation after generation and 
that is called upon to face continually new situations in a 
rapidly changing world and give it direction without destroy- 
ing its freshness and originality and freedom to meet the new 
adjustments that yet remain to be made. Religious experi- 
ence is too full of unlimited possibilities for one generation to 
exhaust them. Moreover, our ideas, our intellectual concepts, 
of this experience are those of the past modified by our own 
fresh experience of life and of God. If these ideas are fixed 
and rigid, they will interfere with easy and continuous adjust- 
ment to the new aspects of experience that life will bring to 
those who come after us. Our ideas must be left free to modify 
themselves to meet the new meanings that God may disclose 
to us through fresh access to the primary sources of religious 
experience. The hampering of the religious mind by rigid 
traditions makes it backward-looking, passive, authoritative; 
the opening up of the mind to the sources of fresh experience 
makes it forward-looking, dynamic, creative. If religion is to 
play an important réle in the ongoing life of the race, particu- 
larly if it is to contribute to man’s efforts at progressive living, 
it must be of the forward-looking, creative type. Such a 
religion will put drive into individual and social striving for 
the higher values of life. If it is backward-looking, formal, 
traditional, it will serve as a drag upon progress, and mankind 
will have to make its headway not only without the assistance 
of religion, but in spite of it. 

It should be clear, then, that the religious educator should 
not only create conditions that will keep religious experience 
fresh and open, but he must deliberately organize it for this 
end. Every creative period in the history of religion, as of 
every other aspect of the world’s life, has been when the crusts 
of tradition and dogma and authority have been broken through 
and fresh levels of experience have been opened up. Such 
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were the periods of the prophetic movement, of the early Chris- 
tians, of the Reformation, and, above all, of Jesus Christ who 
lived and spoke out of an unclouded, unmediated experience 
of God. The only way toa creative Christianity in the modern 
world is through this same continuous return to the primary 
sources of religious experience. There is not known to man a 
more effective instrument for closing the mind or keeping it open 
and free than education. Which result it will have depends 
entirely upon the attitude of the religious educator and the 
skill with which he uses this powerful instrument. 

Need we remind ourselves that when religious education 
has arrived at a point where it addresses itself to the organiza- 
tion of religious experience it has risen to the creative level ? 
It has become more than self-conscious; it has become self- 
directive. Its gaze is fixed yearningly, not upon the receding 
past, but upon the future—upon the unrealized possibilities of 
the religious life. In evaluating religious experience it fixes 
its attention upon the more spiritual, the more intelligent, 
the more moving, the more Christian types and deliberately 
seeks to realize them in all the members of the Christian com- 
munity. It deliberately sets about creating its own future. In 
this spirit of eager yearning for deeper contacts with divine 
reality and of reverent confidence in itself, it undertakes the 
building of the spiritual kingdom which Christ came to reveal 
and for which he gave his life. 

At this level the religious educator becomes in the deepest 
and most spiritual sense a worker together with God. In his 
heart he cherishes the sense of divine co-operation which was in 
the consciousness of Jesus—‘‘my Father worketh until now 
and I work.” In touching religious experience which springs 
from the contact of the human spirit with God as the under- 
lying and supporting reality of the world the religious educator 
enters into an associated purpose which he shares with God 
whose own fortunes are knit up with the spiritual career of 
mankind upon this planet. 
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This article discusses the questions: whether psychology permits the affirmation 
of mind; whether mind can be viewed as a function of physiological activity; whether 
Freudianism is a safe guide to the understanding of mind; whether mental activity is 
mechanistic. The positive service of psychology in determining the scope and the 
function of religion is set forth. Special attention is given to the psychological under- 
standing of the problems of adolescence and of therapeutics. The conclusion is “that 
psychology leaves religion living, with new means for its great work, and with fresh 
confidence in the naturalness and the need of the religious life.” 


In a letter published not long ago, it was said that the 
teaching of psychology in the universities should be prohibited. 
This is perhaps an extreme position, at least to the eye of a 
psychologist. And yet there is a trend within the study 
which is a menace to the common good, a rebuke to the usual 
forms of aspiration. For in more than one instance its special- 
ists have favored a description and estimate of the mind, the 
very opposite of what is required, not merely by religion, but 
by plain morals. The freedom of the person, the superiority 
of his mind to his body, the very existence of mind, not to 
use such unfavored terms as soul or spirit—these, from the 
utterance of many in the profession, are doubtful or untrue. 
The gross effect for many students is to diminish, if not remove, 
the ground for belief in moral responsibility and immortality, to 
erase the distinction of mind and body, to accentuate instinc- 
tive action and to elevate into dominance the sexual appetite. 

And consequently those who value the religious features of 
life will indeed be glad to inquire whether it is true that the 
modern currents of psychology are irreligious or perhaps 
distinctly anti-religious. In the interest of clear judgment it 
will be well to consider very briefly a number of particular 
positions—supposed findings, we might call them—of the 
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young science. Throughout we may well distinguish the 
recognized discoveries in psychology, the truths resting solidly 
upon evidence, from the personal convictions, the predilections, 
of the psychologists themselves. If one is so inclined, there is 
much in psychology that can be offered to confound the 
religious. But with a different inclination all these take on a 
new coloring, and one finds in psychology new instruments 
for religion’s purpose. 


1. Is psychology prepared to reject what is distinctively 
psychic, what has hitherto been known as the mind, and to 
throw itself singly into a study of certain activities of the body ? 

There is a wing of the psychologists in America, the extreme 
left, called behaviorists, who clamor for such a change. Study- 
ing with diligence and with returns the mental life of animals, 
they have of necessity had little to do with self-observation 
and much with observation from without, observation of 
bodily action, of “behavior.” And with a zeal familiar to 
students of the history of science they would make the one 
method of their own research the single and universal method 
for all the science, for the study of the human being as well 
as of the animal. With Descartes, they are unable by their 
particular method to reach a conscious life in animals, and 
would then, without Descartes, have it that a conscious life 
is not to be discovered even in man. Human consciousness 
certainly is not to be reached by their method. Having to 
forego in the study of rats and cats the advantages of self- 
observation and verbal self-report, they would have the entire 
study of human conscious life make a like renunciation. It is 
an amusing and in the end harmless extravagance, like that 
of the fox who having lost his tail proposed that all foxes 
forego their tails. Their urging, as I said, is familiar: only a 
few years ago psychologists were asked by some of their 
number to depend wholly upon physiology for their knowledge 
of the mind; and, again, to depend wholly upon the psycho- 
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logical laboratory; and to deny whatever could not be proved 
by the particular means. All these express the partiality of 
zealots, and the science advances and without surrender to 
them. There is no fear that psychology will cease to accept 
and study man’s psychic and conscious action and not merely 
his bodily action. Should it grow faint-hearted in this, a new 
science would at once arise to carry on the abandoned work. 

2, But though mind exists as something not to be identified 
with the body, is it not clear that the mind is ruled wholly by 
the body ? 

The evidence supports such an opinion—if one chooses 
what supports it, and neglects the rest. There is an undeniable 
weight of testimony—from the effect of fatigue, disease, drugs, 
mechanical injury, arrested development of the brain—to 
prove the importance of the body and especially of the nervous 
system. Not only our outer experience, our mood, our sanity 
itself, requires the healthy co-operation of sense-organs and 
brain, but of spinal cord and sympathetic system, of glands 
and muscles. But there is no less weight of evidence upon the 
opposite pan of the scales, to show that the body is subject to 
the mind. Good news, bad news, affects digestion and the tone 
of the voluntary muscles. Anger or fear acts upon lungs and 
liver and capillaries and heart, changing the composition of the 
blood and other fluids in the body. The mental treatment of 
the sick, alleviating or curing many functional diseases; the 
clear discovery of the mental cause of many of these diseases; 
—these show the mind’s influence upon what is physical. 
And there point in the same direction our acts of will, and the 
consequent action of hands, lips, and feet, from which comes 
the control of great regions of the world by human science, 
by human intelligence. Further, it is clear that men are not 
subject exclusively to “biological” heredity, but also to 
“social” heredity; which is but a way of saying that, however 
much importance we may also find in physical surroundings, 
the psychic surroundings in which as children and as adults 
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we find ourselves is of immense power to mold and move us. 
It is not true, therefore, that the body is sole master of the mind. 

3. Yet, granted that the mind cannot but be counted 
active and effectual, is there not a discouraging, a sinister, 
domination within the mind itself? Is not the mind ruled 
by sexual passion ? 

This is the conclusion of your true Freudians. But even 
they, to make their place defensible, have to widen “sex” to 
include what is far beyond its usual meaning. The plain 
facts are forced and deformed when we ascribe to this one 
interest all the varied influences which men exert upon us by 
their opinions, their praise, their blame—ascribe to this the 
power which keeps the sailor, the soldier at his rending work, 
which drives nations to war, drives our modern industries, 
drives science, which even sets the task of curbing the sex- 
impulse itself. Psychology has not yet succeeded, nor does 
it give promise of success, in bringing the endless complexity 
of human motives into the simple formula of Freud. Along 
with sex, and quite as powerful, is the desire for inanimate 
possessions, for the attention and approval of all kinds and 
conditions of men, the desire for friendly comradeship, for the 
satisfaction of memory, observation, imagination, skill of hand 
and speech, and much beside. These may, but usually do not, 
become the slaves of the sex impulse; indeed, normally by 
antipathy and custom and law and institutions they come to 
set bounds to this impulse. The one passion finds itself among 
others, and must in the end come to accommodate itself to 
intelligence and kindliness without lust, and the will to help 
and prosper in many other ways. 

4. But does not psychology prove that the mind, whatever 
be its ruling passion, is a machine ? 

No; it assumes and partly proves the mind’s orderliness, 
the subjection of its events to causal explanation. Still, how 
far this leaves the mind from a mere mechanism! Imagine 
a watch that is aware of itself and of other watches, possessed 
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of conscious purpose, able to note and gradually to correct 
some of the worst of its own errors, able to repair and improve 
itself, and to attack and alter in some measure its own surround- 
ings. Such a watch would have risen above mere machinery 
and, by being the observer and director of its own powers, 
have assumed the character of machinist and employer. 
Regularity is not the sole quality of a machine: there is, besides, 
its deadness, its unconsciousness, its want of inner purpose, 
its essential passivity, its remaining at best a tool. Man may 
be thwarted in his purpose; but his purpose itself, his very 
endeavor to understand himself, his sense of being in part 
baffled in this great enterprise, his very attempt at psychology, 
are very unmachine-like traits, and cast discredit on these 
hurried generalizations and analogies proposed by the impetu- 
ous student. As well say that a watch and a clod are the same 
because both have solidity, as that mind and watch are the 
same because both have regularity. They are similar in 
limited ways, and outside of these the mind has a thousand 
traits in which the lower reality has no slightest part. The 
mind is partly a machine and partly a master mechanic, its 
mastery all the while growing. If one, in spite of this, dwells 
only on the mind’s insignificance, its blindness, its powerless- 
ness, its want of self-direction, these are but partial and, if 
offered as the whole, are to be received as signs of bias in the 
psychologist rather than as pronouncements of psychology. 


II 


Not only does psychology not refute religion at every 
point; it may be of help in pointing out religion’s place and 
function, unconfused with the great activities of art and 
science and social (including political) reorganization. These 
are all intimate with religion, are rightly of great influence 
upon it and are greatly influenced by it. But no one of them, 
it will be found, is religion itself nor of authority over religion’s 
entire thought and conduct. But it must be clear throughout 
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that psychology is itself a science, interested in explaining 
religion, in showing its naturalness, in showing its conformity 
to causal law, and not at all interested in the success of religion 
any more than of art or of democratic government. 

1. Art and religion are close to each other but are not 
identical. Both are forms of appreciation and are expressions 
of appreciation. Furthermore the appreciation which the 
artist expresses may be a religious appreciation. But it often 
is not; and even when it is it is expressed in the way peculiar 
to art rather than to religion. Likewise the appreciation which 
religion expresses may be artistic; but we know well that 
it is not always so, while yet it may remain profoundly religious. 
Religion has given inspiration to much of literature and 
painting and architecture, but not to all. Art freely receives 
suggestions from many another source, from sources neutral 
or clearly opposed to religion. And while the devotion of the 
artist is in some respects indistinguishable from the devotion 
of the religious man, it is similarly indistinguishable from the 
devotion of the judge, the engineer, the soldier, the lover, the 
scientist. Such varied loyalties, to the eye of the psychologist, 
have much in common, but have nevertheless clear distinctions 
of motivation, of direction of interest, of modes of expression. 
Those who are ready to confuse art and religion, should be as 
ready to confuse art with science, or bridegrooms with patriots. 
Ruskin’s advice is pertinent, that whenever we hear someone 
say that goodness is truth, and truth is beauty, we should 
then and there nip him in his metaphysical bud. Psychology, 
I believe, assists in this beneficent nipping. 

2. Psychology assists also in distinguishing religion from 
social service, from democracy, from a world-wide zeal for 
humanity. These strivings of our time receive a large sym- 
pathy from the religions. But it is clear that not all the 
religious are eager for them. And it is clear that many who 
are zealous for these social goods are not religious. For it is 
a stretching of the sense of words, indeed a stretching of the 
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facts, to join with Matthew Arnold in defining religion as 
morality tinged with emotion. All vital morality is so tinged; 
and while all advanced religions include and sanction morals, 
yet they also exceed the morals which they include and sanction. 

Now every zeal, by its nature, tries to draw other interests 
into its service, subordinating them to itself. And so it is 
with the zeal for social reform. Those who would have religion 
to be nothing but their own great desire, who would have no 
other God than is experienced in the form and substance of 
democracy; are illustrating rather than discovering a psycho- 
logical principle. They are swayed as are those who would 
make art wholly a servant of morality, and those who would 
empower religion to take the place of science. Such efforts 
are of less avail the more the human spirit tastes of liberty 
and of discipline. Religion, unless all historic and psychological 
signs fail, will continue its co-operative work of harkening and 
responding to intimations of a world larger and nobler than the 
visible; and this for the use alike of reformers, poets, painters, 
scientists, and all others. As the world had art and science 
before it had democracy, and will doubtless continue to have 
them when the right striving to recognize our communal life 
has advanced to some stage where democracy may seem an 
inadequate watch-word and description, so it will be with 
religion. Religion will enter and yet not lose itself in the 
social movements of the day and generation; it will keep an 
interest free and independent, offering encouragement and 
rebuke and new guidance, making its own affirmations of 
what the individual should be and should count truly wor- 
shipful, and what must not be forgotten in all social endeavor. 

3. Religion is likewise not to be confused with science, 
nor to be wholly influenced by it. Religion has its own 
ground, its own dignity and privilege. In science the great 
work of making clear the character of reality is incomplete. 
For every question answered, ten new questions are brought 
to light. Knowledge grows from more to more, but ignorance 
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grows faster. The outline and frame and foundation of the 
world, mental and physical, will long be in scientific doubt. 
But life cannot wait; there must all the while be a guiding 
intuition of what exceeds strict knowledge, an assumption of 
what experience will reveal, giving substance to things unseen. 
And it is part of the office of religion to direct and discipline 
these anticipations, suggesting the form of truth entire where 
science offers but a fragment. The intuitions of religion must 
not take the place nor be rivals of the findings of scientific 
knowledge; they must accept and include all this knowledge 
and organize it, working forward where science ends, supple- 
menting, sketching ahead, while science slowly and surely 
toils on, its work ever incomplete. But beyond the findings 
of science are the personal guesses, the intuitions of the scien- 
tists. But these are without authority, and religion is free 
to offer in rivalry its own less personal, more racial and uni- 
versal, affirmations. But when stating what is fact, when 
affirming its own evidence of things unseen, we must know that 
in all this it is an agent ad interim, a surrogate, acting until 
science enters in power and for itself. Religion is in this, and 
rightly, ever being crowded back by science; it must yield 
at once when science makes its well-attested declaration. 

But there is another function of religion, which psychology 
helps us to recognize as also indispensable and one which cannot 
so easily lead to conflict and misunderstanding. I mean that 
among religion’s offices is another and most pressing obligation 
to do what science does not do nor even aim to do—namely to 
guide, to enlarge, to perfect our powers of appreciation. 
Religion is primarily a great art, indeed the greatest of arts, 
rather than a science, and is no more to be crowded out by 
growing knowledge than is poetry or music or architecture. 
Indeed like these it may find fresh life in added knowledge. 

Now psychology gives scientific support to this important 
distinction between knowing and appreciating, between seeing 
and honoring. The one is a “cognitive” act; the other, 
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“‘conative”—the two unable to exist apart, and yet with a 
difference that is real. Each needs free exercise and special 
interest and cultivation. Science may study and come to 
understand the activity of honoring, of revering; and its 
understanding may help the honoring, but cannot be the 
honoring itself. 

But religion at its best is not only the constant activity 
of high appreciation but the constant effort toward a juster 
appreciation. As science is never satisfied with its under- 
standing, so religion is restless in its valuing, tireless to perfect 
its esteem. Religion, like science, is a co-operative enterprise, 
where men must rely upon one another’s help, the quality and 
ardor of your loyalty giving breath and life to mine. Psy- 
chology helps us to see the field and manner of this great 
enterprise, in which we aim to keep one another sensitive and 
just to the moral qualities of the full universe. 


ITI 


Turning now to the special studies within religion, to 
which psychologists have given themselves with zeal, we find 
several kinds of contribution that are of help, not only to 
understanding, but to practical guidance as well. 

Psychology, it must in the end be seen, prepares the way 
to a certain appreciation of sects. For while all communicants, 
indeed all persons, are in their depths mentally alike, yet they 
also differ, having a large variation in the strength and ratio 
of their powers. Prominent in some is the interest in inquiry, 
in speculation, in the solution of doubts. In others there is 
urgency to action, to practice, to performance. In still others 
there is a bent toward artistic feeling and expression. 

A form of worship that satisfies the one temper, leaves in 
the other deep discontent. The natural expressions of rever- 
ence will therefore have varied hues, and churches may well 
attempt to provide for the more important contrasts. It is 
true that many a sect is unjustified; helping to bring only 
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waste and weakness. But often the justification is deeper 
than is discerned by the members themselves, and in no wise 
depends upon the trivial points of creed which they flaunt as 
the sole excuse for their division. The principle which is 
surely sound, that the more marked varieties of mind require 
special modes of religious expression, helps to justify what 
otherwise seems folly, and moves us toward a heartier tolerance. 

We shall recognize the mystic temper, but other tempers 
also. And we shall hardly confuse mysticism with ‘psychic 
research,” which is anything but mystical, being an effort to 
apply plain observation and experiment to a proper and 
neglected field of research. Psychic research is of importance 
for religion, but not of supreme importance. If sufficient 
evidence be had to prove clairvoyance, and telepathy, and 
phantasms of the living, and communications from the dead, 
this will give great encouragement to religion now oppressed 
by the scientific prejudice that material existence is the one 
real form of existence and that the laws of physical realities 
are the last word in law. Psychologists nearly without 
exception (and the present writer is not of the exceptional) 
are unconvinced by the evidence which psychic research has 
yet gathered. But it is wholly a matter of evidence; there 
are in its suggestions no inherent absurdities or impossibilities. 
With evidence increased and especially with evidence more 
rigidly tested, possibilities may grow into probabilities and from 
these perhaps into what is demonstrable. And still no one of 
these suggested findings would make or unmake religion. 
They would give a more stable, a more assured, place to the 
mind; they would enlarge the scope of communication, they 
would add to the powers recognized as ours, they would declare 
for a society beyond that of this earth. But as the discovery 
of America, with unknown races and unknown ways of com- 
municating with the Orient, did not of itself make men more 
religious, so it will be with psychic research. The spirit will 
continue to say come; but as men desire, so they will be 
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righteous or not righteous still. Religion is a devotion, a loyalty 
encouraged but not determined by these extensions of our 
knowledge of fact. 

But to pass to other bearings of psychology, our growing 
acquaintance with childhood and adolescence, as well as of 
maturity and old age, is important. Not only will we mis- 
understand conversion if we do not see its connection with 
youth. But an acquaintance with other ages as well helps us 
to see something of the proper variations of interest which these 
different periods bring; makes us see that, in order to reach 
the imaginative affection, the ideal itself will properly seem 
different to persons of different years, and for its due effect 
will have to be differently presented. Certain features of the 
perfect will have to be accented if it is to command the love 
of youth; there will be another emphasis if it is to take captive 
the heart and intelligence of the man in middle years. 

We are also coming to see more clearly the hygienic, the 
therapeutic worth of religion. There is a growing perception 
that there are enfeebling, disorganizing, inner conflicts, and that 
there is a call for their resolution. Now religion can and 
rightly should produce conflicts; but it has not finished its 
work until it has wrought singleness and restored the mind 
to order. We have here a great means both to bind and to 
release the powers of man. And to know wisely to avoid 
and wisely to be the aggressor, we must face the results of 
repression, the necessity of repression, but the necessity no 
less to direct and complete the repression to the end that it 
bring strength and freedom of action, and not paralysis. 

Only today there came to me a student beset with an ugly 
and distressing impulsion; and merely by telling me of it and 
by acknowledging to himself and me that he desired release, 
he found it. Psychology is beginning to reaffirm the impor- 
tance of confession, long forgotten among those who over- 
prized self-scrutiny and brooding remorse and all the other 
qualities of morbid introversion. Men have relief and resilience 
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not by continuing but by uttering and observing with some 
detachment their warring forces. The very attempt to formu- 
late the trouble and to see it as by another’s eyes, weakens 
the sorrier and fortifies the juster forces, making a right 
victory. The results thus seem all disproportioned to the 
means. 

There is no word from psychology that all ministers should 
be “healers” or “‘psychoanalysts” or technicians of any other 
specialty. But religion works properly toward soundness of 
body and spirit; and some of its ministers who have both 
interest and talent may well add something more special to 
their general clerical duties. These clergy will doubtless be 
exceptions. And yet every minister—we might say every 
true friend—will be an informal confessor, to bring ease to 
minds distressed. If one have no gift himself, his knowledge 
should at least recognize the need and be able to point to 
someone who can directly help. But beyond and better than 
this meeting of troubles already come, is the preparation of 


minds to make such troubles keep afar. For very health’s 
sake—not physical merely, but spiritual—there must be 





outward and worthy interests, some ‘‘cause’”’ to keep the man 
active and take him out of himself. Gnawing self-absorption, 
an odious sense of the futility of much that is done, pursues 
the modern and the American mind with all its industry 
Even big business is not big enough to satisfy the need. 
Religion alone can add the missing connections, and point 
the way to freedom. 

Finally the work is strengthened and made more nearly 
secure by showing the extremes and the mean of religion, by 
setting its healthy forms in contrast to the diseased. We are 
enabled to see that the religious attitude is at once simpler 
and more complex than men have thought. At its best it is 
rounded and unstrained and far from all that is pathological. 
But yet it is no single and separate activity. There is no special 


religious sense or faculty. Religion is connected with the 
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subconscious, but apparently no more so than is art or politics. 
The subconscious life may be a source of new promptings, of 
new suggestions of knowledge; but so too may our conscious 
life be, with its controlled reflection, its critical reading, its 
spirited conversation, its attention to public address. The 
subconscious is a part but not the whole of us; nor is it clearly 
the best in us. In some it is the worst. It may well be a 
special avenue to a larger world, and may cast a special light 
upon conversion and prayer and a sense of mystic union. But 
religion is in many forms, having its life in many mansions, 
and is no more to be tied to this strange region of our minds 
than is any other kind of companionship. Religion is not 
doctrine alone, nor is it only passion or useful or symbolic 
action. Each of these is a facet of its form. Indeed friendship, 
so plentiful in its attributes and its modes of expression, Is 
perhaps religion’s best analogue and illustration. Religion 
may be understood as an extension of friendship into the region 
of the Divine. The mind now faces toward the dawning 
vision of the Perfect, and responds to this naturally and 
quietly, with the imagery, the thoughts, feelings, emotions, 
impulses, and acts that are suitable to these larger intimations. 
Thus we are less bound by meager ideas of religion, and avoid 
that besetting temptation to confuse religion with science or 
with psychology or theology or philosophy or with ritual, or 
with some display of enthusiasm or sentiment for what is 


wholly visible and limited. 


In brief, then, it would seem to me proper to say that 


psychology leaves religion living, with new means for its 
great work, and with fresh confidence in the naturalness and 


the need of the religious life. 








A VALUATION OF HASTINGS’ ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


The completion of this remarkable undertaking puts in the hands of scholars 
material which must otherwise be sought in a thousand different sources. It seems 


fitting that an estimate of the value of so elaborate a work should be made in a journal 
devoted to the study of religion. Several competent scholars have been asked to 
write, and the following articles embody critical appraisements. [Eb.) 


GENTILE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 

Only within comparatively recent years has anything like adequate 
account been taken of the religious side of life among the gentile peoples 
of the ancient Mediterranean world. Formerly, it was customary «v 
regard religion as a peculiar possession of Jews and Christians, while 
Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans were assumed to have had merely a 
mythology. This view of the matter was not unnatural in days when 
the writings of a Homer or an Ovid were treated as fully representative 
of the Greek or the Roman interest in religion. But in more recent times, 
when religion in every age is understood to be an affair of rea) life, and 
never a mere literary portrayal of deeds of divinities, the gentile inhabi- 
tants of the ancient Mediterranean countries are found to have been, 
indeed, very religious. They were much concerned to establish and 
maintain suitable relations between the gods and themselves, in order 
to insure both individual and social safety. Many institutions were 
devised and perpetuated in the effort to secure an adequate mechanism 
for the realization of religious values. Nor were the Gentiles any less 
interested than their Jewish and Christian contemporaries in reflecting 
upon the significance of religious phenomena. A)so, redigion leit a 
marked impression both upon individual conduct and upon the activities 
of the community. In other words, among the peoples of the ancient 
Mediterranean, religious interests, institutions, ideas, and activities 
were quite as realistic a phase of life within gentile as within Jewish or 
Christian circles. 

The need for guidance in this field of study has been met, on the 
whole, remarkably well in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Each of the principal religions in question has usually been assigned a 
separate article of suitable length, written by an outstanding authority 
on the subject. At the same time, an extensive array of special topics 
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is presented, dealing with particular deities, religious customs, interests, 
and beliefs. Frequently these special studies are in the form of composite 
articles embracing contributions from different authors on the same 
topic covering the various religions. 

To pursue a classification according to national territories, one finds 
a general article on “Egyptian Religion” written by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. It contains a summary oj myths, names of deities, rites, and 
religious beliefs current from the earliest period down to Roman times. 
There is also a special article on ‘“Graeco-Egyptian Religion,” but, 
unfortunately, it deals mainly with the names of the various gods and 
their several positions in the pantheon, instead of portraying the func- 
tional aspects of religion in the life of the people. Also, under 
“Mysteries,” the Egyptian rites are described, and a brief additional 
article is devoted to the far-famed goddess Isis. Under the caption, 
“Babylonians and Assyrians,” the author, H. Zimmern, concerns 
himself almost exclusively with Babylonia. The pantheon, the myths, 
and the rites are compactly described, but one gets no very clear insight 
into the place of religion in Babylonian society. Perhaps no more 
could be demanded in a ten-page discussion of so large a subject. It is 
somewhat surprising to find more than half as much space allowed to a 
separate description of the names, attributes, and myths connected with 
the Babylonian goddess Ishtar, and a similar honor conferred upon her 
male associate, Tammuz. An exhaustive list of names of the Phoenician 
deities, with an account of their cult ceremonies, is given by L. B. Paton, 
under ‘‘Phoenicians.’’ The religions of their less conspicuous Semitic 
neighbors have not been forgotten. Under “Syrians (or Aramaeans),” 
“‘Nabataeans,”’ ‘‘Palmyrenes,’ and “Sabaeans’” one finds concise 
information, given as extensively as the sources of information permit. 

There is no single article describing the religion of the Persians 
from its earliest period to the close of its history. This is surely a defect, 
although there are severa) articles on different portions of the history. 
In a meager two pages on “Iranians,” J. H. Moulton covers the pre- 
Zarathushtra period, while A. J. Carnoy has six pages on “Zoroastrian- 
ism.”’ The religious situation in the time of Achaemenian and the 
Sasanian rulers is expounded under the respective names of these dynas- 
ties. There is also a two-page account of “ Magi.’”” A comparatively full 
description of still another phase of Persian religion is found in “ Mithra- 
ism,” by H. Stuart Jones. A. V. Williams Jackson writes on “Avesta,” 
but only as a literary work and without reference to its religious content. 
A reader who may desire a conspectus of Persian religion wil) find in 
the Encyclopaedia ample material out of which to construct the sketch, 
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but he may experience no slight agony of spirit before the task is accom- 
plished, particularly if he is approaching the subject for the first time. 

“Greek Religion,” by L. R. Farnell, and ‘Roman Religion,” by W. 
Warde Fowler, are masterly surveys by well-known specialists, If 
** Aegean Religion,” by D. G. Hogarth, and “Etruscan Religion,” by 
G. Herbig, seem less well done, the deficiency lies in the defective charac- 
ter of the available sources of information rather than in the presentation. 
An account of religion in the territory comprising the peninsula of Asia 
Minor appears under the entry “Phrygians,” from the competent hand 
of W. M. Ramsay. 

In addition to this description by territories, particular cults have 
occasionally been singled out for special treatment. The principle 
upon which this choice has been made is not always apparent. Cults 
that were restricted in their operation within specific territories naturally 
did not require independent exposition. But in the complex religious 
situation within the Mediterranean world, especially in Graeco-Roman 
times, various cults overstepped all territorial boundaries and became 
veritable world religions. To appreciate their significance, they have 
to be studied as specific movements within society at large, in various 
places and in relation to different environments. The need for guidance 
along these lines is only partially satisfied by the Encyclopaedia. The 
article “Mysteries (Greek, Phrygian, Roman)” is of the proper sort, 
but is all too brief. Better proportion is shown in the space assigned to 
“Mithraism,” but the widely influential cults of Isis and Cybele-Attis, 
and especially the cult of the emperors, would seem to have deserved more 
elaborate exposition. Least satisfactory, in this connection, Is the treat- 
ment of emperor-worship, under the caption ‘‘Caesarism.” Apparently 
the writer of the article was unacquainted with the standard literature 
on this subject (e.g., Beurlier, Kornemann), as well as with the phases 
of the subject to be stressed in an up-to-date treatment. The deficiency 
is partly remedied by a more satisfactory article on “ Deification (Greek 
and Roman)”’ in a subsequent volume, to which a cross-reference should 
have been given. The Greek and Roman sections of the composite 
articles, ““Heroes and Hero-Gods”’ and “Health and Gods of Healing,” 
particularly the latter, furnish an opportunity to describe certain specia) 
cu)ts of a popular character. 

Other movements in ancient society which are more commonly 
classed as philosophies, but which have a distinctly religious significance, 
receive in most instances appropriate attention. E. V. Arnold writes 
a compact article on Stoics, Dean Inge contributes one on Neop)atonsim, 


and R. W. Wenley one on Neopythagoreanism. And Epicureanism, 
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which might be characterized as religiously antireligious, is described by 
the well-known scholar, R. D. Hicks. Certain individual philosophers 
of the Graeco-Roman age are also listed for special articles, as 
7 Cleanthes,” “Chrysippus,” “Seneca,” “Epictetus,” “ Marcus Aurelius,” 
“Lucretius,” “Apollonius of Tyana.” No separate article on Plotinus 
was needed, in view of the extended attention given to him under “ Neo- 
platonism,” but other representatives of the school, especially Porphyry 
and Iamblichus played so important a part in the religious affairs of the 
later Roman Empire that one would gladly hear much more regarding 
them than is contained in the single short paragraph with which each is 
dismissed in the article, “Neoplatonism.”” Even more just occasion for 
complaint lies in the fact that Posidonius is not listed for separate study, 
although under “Stoics” he is passed over with the mere mention of his 
name. His leaning toward a mystical type of philosophy gave a new 
religious trend to Stoicism under the influence of orientalism, and astral 
speculation in particular. This fact has only recently been appreciated, 
but it was already clearly discernible before the tenth volume of the 
Encyclopaedia was prepared, In this connection, one might also remark 
upon the failure to provide fuller information than is contained in “‘Sun, 
Moon, and Stars” regarding the religious significance of astrology in 
Imperial times, as well as the mystico-religious tendencies in philosophy 
prior to the rise of Neoplatonism. This need for an article on Graeco- 
Roman mysticism of the first and second centuries, A.D., as a philosophical 
interest, presented in its more distinctly religious aspects, is not suffi- 
ciently satisfied by mere cross-references to “Mysteries (Greek)” and 
“Mysteries (Roman).” It was not in the mystery cults, but in the 
schools of the philosophers, that this particular type of religious interest 
manifested itself, and ‘“‘ Posidonius’’ would have been a suitable rubric 
for introducing readers to the subject, although its history should have 
been followed through the two succeeding centuries. Yet one should 
observe that a late product of this tendency has been noted in an inform- 
img article, which, however, is more descriptive than interpretative, on 
Hermes Trismegistus.” 

In the sphere of re)igious institutions, ritua) practices, formal beliefs, 
and popular activities there are many excellent articles. One is some- 
what surprised, however, to find so little on “Temples,” even though 
their structure is described under “Architecture.” Yet there are good 
treatments of “Altar,” “Images and Idols,” “Priest, Priesthood,’’ 
“Sacrifice,” and “Worship” as seen in the various religions, to cite 
only a few instances of this type of composite article. A wide range of 


specific ritual performances or of other religious acts in different cults 
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has been discussed in such special articles as ‘ Asceticism,”’ “Communion 
with God,” “ Divination,” “Expiation and Atonement,” “Festivals and 
Fasts,” “Magic,” ‘Purification,’ ‘Prayer,’ ‘“ Propitiation,” ‘Sacra- 
ments,” “Vows.”” Nor have outstanding religious ideas been neglected, 
as may be seen from the composite articles, “God,” “Demons and 
Spirits,” “Possession” (by a deity or demon}, “Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology,” “Ages of the World,” “Salvation,” ‘Blest, Abode of,” “State 
of the Dead,” “Transmigration.” 

In a field so complex and of so relatively recent interest as that of 
the gentile religions in the ancient Mediterranean world, it is not to be 
expected that the wishes of every reader would be completely satisfied. 
But certainly there is, as yet, in this particular field, no other modern 
work that, in thoroughness of treatment and scope of interest, equals or 
even approximates in value this Encyclopaedia. In all probability this 
value will be considerably enhanced when the index volume appears, by 
which easier access wil) be given to items of information that may now 
pass unobserved because of their obscure connections. 

SHIRLEY JAcKSON CaAsE 

University oF CHICAGO 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


The number of the articles in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
dealing with Judaism and Christianity is so large as to prevent any 
detailed analysis in the space available, but a general summary and 
criticism may be of service. 

In the first place, it is needless to say that the Encyclopaedia as a 
whole represents competent scholarship. But a certain limitation to 
this statement is necessitated by the extent of the ground covered in 
many of the articles. Very frequently, a writer is required to describe 
all of Christian history, from New Testament times to the present, and, 
occasionally, has been compelled to go back into the Old Testament or 
even to discuss primitive religion. It is no discredit to any of the scholars 
concerned to say that this is bound to result in unevenness of treatment, 
for no one can be equally at home in all parts of such immense fields. 
Generally, it is the earlier period that suffers, so that the students oi 
these more extensive articles will be wise in checking statements about 
biblical matters. In some cases, the difficulty has been avoided by divia- 
ing the subject and entrusting different eras to different specialists; 
it is to be wished that this method had been carried out more thoroughly. 

Objectivity of treatment varies considerably in the different types 
of articles and is usually at the lowest in articles of special denominational 
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interest. These were generally put into the hands of scholars belonging 
to the denominations concerned, something that results, naturally, in an 
apologetic treatment. But even here there is almost (not quite) always 
an obvious attempt to be fair; most of these scholars have written 
frankly denominational works as well, and the difference of tone in them 
and in the Encyclopaedia is often interesting. In any case, the editors have 
provided alternative treatments of the more important themes, so that the 
student is provided with ample material to direct his own judgment. 
Outside of denominational matter, there is the wider question as to 


the objective attitude toward Christianity as a whole. Here there is 
no doubt that the Encyclopaedia, taken by and large, is an apologetic 
for Christianity and was more or less meant to be such; probably the 
majority of its writers and readers would resent its being anything else. 
But, again, most of the contributors are aware of a case for “the other 
side,” and they generally endeavor to state this case clearly, even though 
it be with the purpose of refutation. The editors, however, have supplied 
some counterbalance by the very many instances in which the “Chris- 
tian’’ treatment of a subject appears as only one among many, so afford- 
ing full opportunity for objective and comparative study. 

The following analysis attempts to show the relation of the more 
important articles, the number after the subject or the writer’s name 
indicating roughly the number of pages. 

1. Bible-—The main article (Sanday, 17) is a fine example of the 
best Anglican liberalism, although Sanday would have written some 
things differently ten years afterward. Two purely historical discussions 
of “Interpretation” and “Allegory” are by Dobschiitz (5) and Geffcken 
(4); the remaining discussions (‘Inspiration,”’ “Revelation,” ‘Miracles,’ 
etc., follow usual apologetic lines or are frankly dogmatic. 

2. Old Testament.—There are no articles on the books of the Old 
Testament, as the Encyclopaedia was planned to omit most matters 
found in a bible dictionary, and, in other regards, the Old Testament 
field is covered somewhat irregularly. The chief article on “Israel” 
(Kennett, 18) is long and objective enough, however, to give a general 
survey. “Prophecy” (E. Konig, 9) suffers from too individualistic a 
handling and ‘‘Law”’ (Kent, 2) is much too briefly dismissed, a defect 
not made up for by twice as much space given to “ Decalogue” (Batten, 
4). ‘‘Worship, Hebrew” comes off wel) (Box, 7), as do ‘‘ Festivals and 
Fasts, Hebrew” (F. H. Woods, 4), but why is “Music, Hebrew” 
(G. W. Stewart, 4) thought so important ? 

The more prominent topics in the religion of the Old Testament 
such as “Messiah” (C. W. Emmett, 11; not wholly satisfactory) or 
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“Expiation and Atonement, Hebrew” (Driver,6) are naturally represented, 
but greater flexibility and objectivity are attained by treating most of 
these as part of general Semitic religion (“A)tar,” “Elders,” “ Holiness,” 
“Marriages,” “Sacrifice,” etc). The discussion, here, is invariably at 
a high level. The nations surrounding Israel appear adequately, 
“Canaanites” (Paton, 12) most fully, but the article on “Hittites” 
(B. B. Charles, 4) needs supplementing in the light of later discoveries. 

The pre-New Testament and New Testament periods are very 
satisfactorily dealt with in such articles as “Scribes” (Moffat, 4), 
“Pharisees” (Box, 5), “Essenes” (Moffatt, 5), etc. More might have 
been given on the apocalyptic movement, though, and not enough space 
is devoted to “Antichrist” (Bousset, 3). 

3. Judaism.—In this field, the contributors are almost entirely 
Jewish scholars, probably no more apologetic than their Christian 
collaborators but tending, occasionally, toward a decidedly “orthodox” 
point of view; it seems difficult, for instance, to convince some of them 
that the Jerusalem Sanhedrin was not a college of rabbis. The main 
article (H. Loewe, 28) is very full and quite properly treats Judaism as a 
continuous movement from the times of the Exile; it is supplemented 
with a number of briefer articles on “‘Jews in” various countries and a 
long article on “Sects, Jewish” (Abrahams, 11), which in turn is supple- 
mented by one almost as long (why ?) on “ Karaites”’ (Poznanski, 10). 
“Literature, Jewish” (Elbogen, 7) is well done, but there is too little on 
the earlier literature of special interest to biblical students, apart from 
“Midrash” (Hurwitz, 5); only three pages are given to “Talmud” 
(Abrahams). Jewish theology seems thoroughly surveyed, “Salvation, 
Jewish”? (M. Joseph, 10) being the longest article, as are the subjects 
relating to Jewish worship, social life and customs. But Jewish biog- 
raphy is somewhat scanty, “‘Maimonides”’ (Gaster, 4) being the chief 
exception. 

4. Biblical and generat Christian theology.—Christianity was 
entrusted to Garvie (20), who has done a distinguished piece of work, 
including good statements of conflicting theories about definitions and 
origin. The longest article in the whole Encyclopaedia is ‘‘ Confessions” 
(W. A. Curtis, 70), with elaborate tables; and it is admirably matched 
by Dobschiitz’ ‘‘Bible in the Church” (36). Of the other general 
articles, only “Infallibility” (Curtis, 23) need be instanced, but there 
seem to be no omissions. 

W. T. Davison’s “God, Biblical and Christian” (7) finds too much in 
the New Testament. “Jesus Christ” (W. D. Mackenzie, 46) covers not 
only the New Testament problems but the whole subsequent history of 
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Christology as well; even so competent a scholar is rather overweighted 
with the enormous mass of material, especially as he tries to do full 
justice to divergent points of view. Much the same is true of “Spirit, 
Holy” (R. B. Hoyle, 19) which includes the Old Testament and Jewish 
theology as wel) as the Christian data. 

Other topics in Christian theology are treated with extreme complete- 
ness, in articles that often overlap and call for no specific criticism. 
“Salvation” (Kilpatrick, 21) is the longest and it is accompanied with 
“Soteriology,” “Mediation,” “Expiation and Atonement,” “Propitia- 
tion,” etc., to the extent of some thirty additional pages, Naturally, 
the dogmatic point of view is often prominent here. J. A. McCullough’s 
“Eschatology” (18), however, treats Christian and non-Christian 
material together. 

5. New Testament—The bulk of the problems in New Testament 
religion are discussed in the articles just cited, so that specific New 
Testament articles are few. “Gospels” (Burkitt, x1), “Apostolic Age” 
(McGiffert, 7) and “Paul” (A. Menzies and W. Edie, 15) are most 
important, but the last two need some revision to bring them up to date. 
Three articles on the “Mysteries” (8) and a very full treatment of 
“Magic, Greek and Roman” (K. F. Smith, 21) are important in the 
contributory fields, as is Niese’s elaborate “ Josephus” (ro). 

6. Early church.—By far the bulk of the discussion, here, is theo- 
logical. “Gnosticism” is elaborately represented with a main article 
(E. F. Scott, rr) and some dozen discussions of special Gnostic systems, 
all well done; special attention may be drawn to Brandt’s “‘ Mandaeans”’ 
(13). More orthodox thinking is presented in Inge’s brilliant “Alexan- 
drian Theology” (11; the only explicit treatment of Philo, incidentally) 
and Srawley’s “ Antiochene” and “Cappadocian Theology” (15 together). 
The heresies are competently investigated—Foakes-Jackson’s “‘Ariapism”’ 
(11) may be noted—and there are some patristic biographies, good 
with the exception of B. B. Warfield’s purely dogmatic treatment of 
“ Augustine” (s). 

Of other subjects, A. J. Maclean handles the thorny theme of Minis- 
try, Early Christian” (15) fully and impartially, but Darwell Stone’s 
“Councils and Synods, Early Christian” (8) has the conservative 
Anglican outlook. 

7, Medieval Church—Here the three articles ‘Scholasticism” 
(S. H. Melone, ro), ‘‘Thomism”? (A. Whitacre, 4) and ‘‘Aquinas”’ 
(J. M. Heald, s) duplicate too much, as do “Office, The Holy” (Thurston, 
3), “Inquisition’”’ (Vacanard, 6) and “Persecution, Christian, Roman 
Catholic” (A. Fawkes, 5), although in the latter case the difference in 
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points of view is important. “Crusades” (Workman, 6) is excellent. 
The medieval heresies all appear, ‘‘ Albigenses’? (Mullinger, ro) and 
“Waldenses” (Adeney, 10), at considerable length. And there is 
sufficient biography for this period. 

8. Reformation and modern.—The article “Reformation” (Gwatkin, 
14) is militantly Protestant, with some counterblast in Thurston’s 
“Councils and Synods, Christian, Modern”’ (6) and counter-counterblast 
in “ Persecutions, Christian, Modern” (W. T. Whitley, 6). The various 
Reformation movements are treated by scholars in sympathy with each, 
and there is a good deal on English and Scotch Puritanism. Roman 
Catholic thought is not at all neglected, though, as is evidenced by such 
themes as “‘Gallicanism”’ (J. Turmel, 7), ‘‘ Molinism”’ (A. Whitacre, 3), 
etc., while Herbert Thurston writes a defence of “Jesuits” (3). For the 
eighteenth century, E. S. Waterhouse was not allowed sufficient space 
on “Pietism” (3) but C. G. Shaw’s “Enlightenment” (6) is quite ade- 
quate. Biography for this period is again sufiicient, Pascal being most 
fully treated (W. F. Cobb, 6). 

g. Nineteenth century.—The amount of space allotted to this century 
is rather disappointing, although it is dealt with to some extent in the 
denominational articles about to be cited. Our century is the heir of 
its predecessor, but the student will have to hunt in many places to glean 
information about (say) the Tiibingen movement. The difficulty was 
perhaps due to a lack of adequate catchwords for headings, but this 
could have been overcome by inventing them if necessary; at least, 
an article headed “Nineteenth Century” would have been quite within 
the realm of the possible. Something is given in such articles as “‘ Ultra- 
montanism” (Urquhart, 3), “Modernism” (Lilley, 5), “Oxford Move- 
ment” (Oljard, 4), etc., but not enough. In the realm of Protestantism, 
Stalker’s “Evangelicalism” (5) and “Revivals of Religion” (4) are 
rather too pietistic in their tone, while T. G. Soares’s very able ‘‘ Sunday 
Schools’’ (3) suffers from egregious lack of space. And of biographical 
themes “Irving” (J. G. Simpson, 6) has twice as many pages as any 
other man; was he really twice as important as Martineau ? 

10. Denominational history—The orthodox Russian scholar S. V. 
Troitsky writes on the Greek (10) and Russian (10) churches; perhaps 
it was well to allow so thoroughly dogmatic a treatment, as the point of 
view is unfamiliar, A. J. Maclean has an authoritative treatment of 
“Syrian Christians” (14), as has Scott-Moncrieff of the “Coptic Church” 
(6). The Roman communion as a whole is described only by outsiders, 
somewhat critically by R. M. Pope in “Western Church” (8) and 
ruthlessly by A. Fawkes in “Papacy” (8), but there are very many brief 
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articles by Roman Catholics, chiefly on theological topics. Anglicanism 
has two elaborate and very objective historical articles, ‘Church, 
British” (H. Williams, 7) and “Church of England” (F. W. Head, 17), 
but Anglican theology is not discussed as a whole. 

The Protestant denominations all have separate articles, except the 
Baptists (why this omission?), written invariably by sympathizers. 
The spacing is generally comprehensible but Presbyterianism has more 
than twice the number of pages (J. Dall, 27) allotted to the topic, appar- 
ently deemed next most important, ‘‘ Methodism” (G. S. Simon and 
G. G. Findlay, 12). 

11. Missions.—Three full articles totaling forty pages, to which 
“Persecution, Indian” (A. S. Geden, 3) and “Persecution, Muham- 
medan”’ (T. W. Arnold, 4) should be added. 





12. Law.—Three articles (18) covering the Roman, Greek, and 
Anglican churches only. 

13. Liturgical, sacramental, etc-—A very full part of the Encyclopaedia, 
with themes usually handled in a very competent fashion. The key 
article is ‘‘Worship, Christian’”’ (J. V. Bartlet, 14), whose sympathies 
are distinctly for simplicity. The sacraments, as a whole, are treated 
in a variety of articles giving denominational theology, but there is no 
objective discussion of the ultimate relation of sacramental thinking to 
Christianity. Of the special sacraments and other ordinances, the 
editors did wisely in entrusting ‘‘ Baptism, Early Christian,’’ to Kirsopp 
Lake, who writes with entire historic objectivity (10). Almost as 
detached is Srawley’s “Eucharist, to End of Middle Ages” (23), with 
very full information as to origins. These articles are supplemented 
with “Baptism, Later Christian” (St. G. Wood, 13) and “Eucharist, 
Reformation and Post-Reformation”’? (H. Watt). Maclean brings full 
specialistic information to bear on “Agape” (10), “Unction, Christian” 
(7), and ‘‘Ordination, Christian”’ (21), as does C. L. Feltoe on ‘‘ Consecra- 
tion” (6), although he centers too much on the most recent period. 
Otherwise, the articles belonging to this classification have the denomi- 
national outlook. 

The liturgical year is elaborately covered with such titles as “ Calen- 
dar, Christian,” and ‘Festivals and Fasts’’ (both by J. G. Carleton, 
16 together), “Saints and Martyrs, Christian” (Thurston, 8), and various 
articles on separate feasts that somewhat strangely omit Lent and 
Easter. “Art, Christian” (G. B. Brown, 15) is likewise accompanied 
with full subsidiary articles on special topics. ‘‘ Music, Christian’”’ 
(H. Westerby, 14), ‘““Hymns, Christian” (various authors, 33), and 
“Preaching, Christian” (Stalker, 5) are also fully treated. In addition 
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to other topics in this field, “Charms and Amulets, Christian” 
(Dobschiitz, 17) may be especially mentioned. 

14. Practical—The treatment is not very systematic. The key 
article “Devotion and Devotional Literature” (W. M. Scott, 5) is too 
short and not particularly penetrating, and the allied topics such as 
“Repentance” (S. McComb, 4), “Faith, Christian” (W. Morgan, 5) 
are handled somewhat conventionally. But ‘‘ Mysticism, Christian,”’ 


has four articles totaling twenty pages and is very complete; K. Grass’s 


discussion of the mysticism of the Eastern church will be found particu- 
larly interesting. The veteran scholar Zoeckler writes on “ Asceticism, 
Christian” (5), a field that he made a life work, and G. Cross contributes 
a sharply critical discussion of ‘‘ Celibacy, Christian’”’ (4). 

D. Mackenzie’s discussion of “Ethics and Morality, Christian” (7) 
is purely systematic; the Encyclopaedia should have contained a full 
article on the history of Christian ethics, and its omission is most unfortu- 
nate. Curious is the amount of space given to “Casuistry’? (R. M. 
Wenley, 8), although the subject is ably and not too unsympathetically 
handled. Various articles on various special virtues and vices may be 
mentioned in conclusion, but the Encyclopaedia rigorously and appar- 
ently purposely has excluded any explicit treatment of the all important 


roblems of social ethics. 
P Burton Scorr EAston 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEw YorrK 
MOHAMMEDANISM 


In the Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, there are 150 
articles by 39 authors under distinctly Mohammedan rubrics. There 
are, of course, many others of Mohammedan bearing and interest, such 
as, e.g., those general articles on ‘Syrians,’ “Turks,” ‘Berbers,’ 
“Sikhs,” etc., and that on “Rosary”; but of such, no account is taken 
here. On the border line, is the excellent article on “Akbar” by an 
Indianist, Henry Beveridge, and the admirable one on the “Seven 
Sleepers” by an Arabist, Ignazio Guidi; these I have taken in. Of the 
160 articles, 27 are biographies and very many are parts of compounded 
articles under such general headings as “Alchemy,” “Architecture,” 
“Communion with Dead,” ‘‘Crimes and Punishments,”’ “‘Sun, Moon 
and Stars,” etc. That is the method of this Encyclopaedia. 

The following is a list of the authors as they appear, volume by 
volume, with the number of their articles in the whole work: Vol. I: 
Max von Berchem (1); Henry Beveridge (1); Carra de Vaux (11); 
Th. W. Juynboll (13); D. B. Macdonald (3); R. A. Nicholson (13); 
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Th. Néldeke (1); Henry Saladin (1); Josef Strzygowski (r). Vol. II: 


T.W. Arnold (5); T. Jitze De Boer (5); E. G. Browne (1); Gaudefroy— 
Demombynes (3); Ignaz Goldziher (6); Max Horton (1); S$. Lane-Poole 
(5); D. S. Margoliouth (36). Vol. IYI: M. J. De Goeje (1); Kar) 
Vollers (2). Vol. IV: Karl Priifer (1). Vol. V: Edward Sell (8). 
Vol. VII: G. A. Barton (1); René Basset (2); Israel Friedlaender (1); 
A. M. Hyamson (1). Vol. VITT: Friedrich Giese (1); Martin Hartmann 
(1); William Popper (2); W. A. Shedd (1); Arminius Vambery (1); 
T. H. Weir (5s). Vol. TX: J.D. Prince (1). Vol. X: Alphonse Mingana 
(1); E. Montet (1); H. A. Walter (1). Vol. XI: Ignazio Guidi (1); 
W.™M. Patton (5); I. F. Wood (1). Vol. XII: C. A. Nallino (1).* 

This is a list of names with all degrees of reputations, from the 
highest to the comparatively unknown and even quite obscure. Yet 
the value of the articles varies sometimes, most curiously, from the 
reputation of the writers, The writing, in truth, of a good encyclopedia 
article, which will be thoroughly instructive and satisfactory to the 
reader, is likely to be most irritating to the writer, and that often in 


exact proportion to his own independent investigations of the subject. 


It has been said that such a writer must begin by preparing to write a 


volume and must then leave out everything that most interests himself. 
That dictum expresses the embittered attitude of the scholar who has 
had to discipline himseli for the common good; but it puts epigram- 
matically the following essential elements in this art—for an art it is. 
The writer must know his subject thoroughly; he must then look at it 
anew from the student’s standpoint and realize what is the true balance 
of its parts; he must cut out all technicalities which the student does 
not absolutely need to know; he must give as little space as possible to 
his own personal investigations; he must abhor polemics, and, when 
there are divergent views, must state them objectively; he must not 
use his article to publish novel and problematic views and hypotheses— 
knowledge, balance, repression of the personality sum al] up. And this 
need not mean that the article will be lifeless. These requirements 
may be hard for the independent investigator; but the mere compiler, 
on the other hand, will never produce an article with life in it at all, 
and if he is also ignorant, his article will be positively misleading. There, 
the duty of the editor comes in. He must know enough to detect and 
discipline the ignorant compiler and have tact enough to guide aright 
the scholar who is blinded, by the interest of the moment, to the relative 
importance of his detail, or who cannot distinguish between soberly 


‘T hope, but can only hope, that this summary is fairly correct and complete, 
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permanent and assured results and the brilliant flashes of his latest 
discoveries—or mare’s nests. 

But there are scholars of the first rank who know how to write such 
articles, and their work is to be seen, again and again, in these twelve 
volumes. Nédldeke on the “‘ Ancient Arabs,’”’ E. G. Browne on the ‘‘ Bab 
and Babism,” Goldziher on “Education,” Nallino on “Sun, Moon and 
Stars,’ Nicholson on ‘‘Sufis,’? E. Montet on ‘Religious Orders”’ are 
brilliant examples of this, and there are many more. Then there are 
some series of shorter articles: Goldziher has five such—‘ Bismillah,” 
“Dawud az-Zahiri,”’ “Ghair Mahdi,” “Ibn Hazm,”’ “Ibn Taimiya”—a)) on 
the high level of his reputation; Nicholson has twelve others on mysticism 
—‘‘Abd ar-Razzaq,” “Asceticism,” ‘Communion with Deity,” ‘ Hasan 
al-Basri,” “ Jalal ad-Din ar-Rumi,” “Love,” “ Al-Ma‘arri,” “Ibn Arabi,” 
“‘Nasir Ibn Khusrau,” ‘‘ Suhrawardi,”’ ‘‘ Umar al-Khayyam’’—all finished 
to the finger nail; De Boer has dealt thoroughly with philosophy in five 
articles—‘*‘ Atomic Theory,’ ‘Ethics and Morality,’ “Ibn Tufail,’’ 
“Philosophy,” “Soul”; and Juynboll, shortly but with entire adequacy, 
with canon Jaw in thirteen—‘‘Adoption,” ‘Adultery,’ ‘“Apostacy,”’ 
“Blasphemy,” “Chastity,” “(Crimes and Punishments,” “ Eunuch,” 
“Tbn Hanbal,” “Law,” “Malik Ibn Anas,” “Ordeal,” “Pilgrimage,” 
“Prayer”; T. W. Arnold has five rubrics, mostly Indian or connected 
with his own attitude to Islam—“Ash‘ari,” “Muhammadanism in 
India,”’ “‘ Persecution,” ‘‘Saints and Martyrs in India,” ‘‘Toleration”’ 
—all suggestive and informing. Of by far the largest series, the thirty- 
six articles by D. S. Margoliouth—“ Assassins,” ‘‘ Atheism,” ‘“‘ Baghdad,” 
“Circumcision,” ‘Communion with Dead,” “Conscience,” ‘ Derwish,”’ 
“Divination,” “Expiation and Atonement,” “Fall,” “God,” ‘“ Hara- 
nians,” ‘‘ Hospitality,’ ‘“‘Hymns,” ‘“Ibadis,” “Kalam,” ‘ Khawarij,” 
“Magic,” “ Mahdi,” “Mecca,” ‘‘ Medina,” “Muhammad,” ‘ Muham- 
madanism in Central Africa, North Africa, Arabia,’ ‘‘Names,”’ 
“Nature,” “Old and New Testaments in Muhammadanism,” “ Preach- 
ing,” ‘Priest,’ ‘Priesthood,’ ‘“Qur’an,” ‘“Sanusi,’’ “Symbolism,” 
*“Wahhabites,” “‘Zaidites’’—it is difficult but necessary to speak frankly. 
The number and importance of his articles and his high reputation 
require this, when other minor articles and more obscure contributors 
could be left without comment. He is a scholar of the first rank, but of 
the most extreme eccentricity, and it is plain that these articles have 
undergone no editorial control. The blame, that they may mislead 
the general reader, must then be shared; yet no scholar can read them 
without advantage and added knowledge, mingled, in the case of some, 
with amazement and exasperation. To what extent this need of informed 
supervision and control has affected other departments of the Encyclo- 
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paedia, I have no means of guessing. It is obvious, however, that no one 
genera) editor could know them all adequately. 

It is manifestly impossible to refer to all the articles or, even, to all 
the contributors. “Architecture and Art” have been adequately 
handled, so far as the present writer’s knowledge permits him to say, 
by von Berchem, Saladin, and Strzygowski. There is an excellent 
series of articles on Mohammedanism in different countries, by Arnold 
(India), Giese (Turkey), Margoliouth (Central and North Africa, 
Arabia), Shedd (Persia), Vambery (Central Asia), and Weir (Syria, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia); these are very full of information. In five articles 
by Patton, two stand out especially, “Pir” and “Shi‘ites.”’ Prince has 
a very suggestive article on “Music,” from personal experience, and 
Prifer, one almost more suggestive on ‘Drama.’ Vollers, who died in 
the old days long before the war, left us two perfect articles on 
“Calendar” and “Sha‘rani.” Popper has a very careful and thoughtful 
article on “‘ Purification.”’ 

Many of the rubrics which are not especially Mohammedan in their 
application, or are even specifically non-Mohammedan—e.g., “‘ Priest ’’— 
have obviously resulted from the policy of the Encyclopaedia in building 
up large compounded articles under such general headings. These com- 
pounds are often exceedingly suggestive in their comparisons and contrasts. 

The twenty-seven biographies—“Akbar,” “Jilani,” “Abd ar 
Razzaq,”’ “ Ash‘ari,”’ “‘ Averroes,”’ “‘ Avicenna,”’ ‘‘ Baqilani,”’ ‘‘ Aurangzib,”’ 
“Dawud az-Zahiri,” “Farabi,” “Hallaj,” “Hasan al-Basri,’ “Ibn 
Tumart,” “Ibn Tufail,” “Ibn Hazm,” “Ibn Taimiya,” “Ibn Hanbal,”’ 
“ Jalal ad-Din ar-Rumi,” “ Muhammad,” “ Malik Ibn Anas,” “ Ma‘arri,”’ 
“Ibn Arabi,” “Nasir Ibn Khusrau,” ‘“Sanusi,” ‘“Sha‘rani,” ‘ Suhra- 
wardi,” ‘‘ Umar al-Khayyam,’’—are a good selection, with some strange 
omissions. Thus, Bukhari, Abu Hanifa, Shafi‘, and above all, Ghazzali 
are lacking. ‘This is, of course, poor editing or, at least, suggests editorial 
vicissitudes. 

Finally, it may safely be said that, exceptis excipiendis, and giving 
due weight to the obvious lack of specialistic editorial control, these 
twelve volumes furnish the most considerable mass of trustworthy 
information on the fundamental ideas of Islam at present accessible to 
the general reader. This means that the Mohammedan part of this 
Encyclopaedia is a worthy element in the whole. And the whole book, 
it is certain, is indispensable to any library concerned with the institutes 
of the thinking of mankind. 

D. B. MacponaLp 

HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA 

In the early days, the appreciation of Chinese civilization by Western 
students was hindered by a number of prejudices. The most common 
of these was that Chinese culture is radically different from that of the 
West. Accordingly, the student looked for the strange, the extraor- 
dinary, and even the bizarre in the social and religious life of China. 
Another deeply rooted prejudice was that Chinese culture is inferior. 
The religion of the Chinese was regarded as a mass of confused super- 
stitions, which were to be replaced as soon as possible by the Christian 
religion. 

Along with these two prejudices, followed a subtle corollary to the 
effect that whatever good China possessed was derived, in the remote 
past, from its contact with the West. The early scholars saw in Shangti, 
translated God, a ray from the revelation to the Hebrews. In the 
Buddhist and Taoist Trinity, they saw the adumbrations of the Christian 
Trinity. In Kwanyin, the Goddess of Mercy, they discovered an imita- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. In the Western Paradise of the Pure Land 
Sect and in its salvation by faith in Amitabha, they found the influence 
of Nestorianism. This corollary dominated not only the study of 
religion but other studies as well. The Chinese language was connected 
with Hebrew and English. Only a few years ago one of the learned 
societies published an article on this subject. It was difficult to discover 
whether the author was serious or the editor was caught napping. The 
French scholars connected the first Chinese dynasty with an Egyptian 
dynasty and tried to prove their thesis by a vast amount of research. 

While these presuppositions have ceased to cloud the vision of 
scholarship, there is one which persists, namely, that contained in the 
phrase ‘‘the changeless East.” According to this dogma the East has 
been standing still, or stagnating, for thousands of years. Confucianism 
is the same today as it was when formulated by the great master, and we 
prove it by quoting from the Analects! We forget the changes which 
have taken place in the thought and life of the East since the days of 
Confucius. Such writers as Chu-hsi, Wang Yang Ming, and Liang Chi 
Chao register the moments of great changes through which Chinese 
thought has passed. 

These prejudices have produced a distorted and untrue picture of 
the religion of China. They have made it difficult to appreciate the 
contribution which the Chinese have made to the social and religious 
experience of the race. 

The contributions in Hastings’ on Chinese religion are free from 


such prejudices. Taken together, they epitomize and reflect the present 
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status of our knowledge in this field and form a good introduction to 
the study of the subject. While the material is found under various 
titles, it will be discussed here under Magic and Animism, Ancestor 
Worship, Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Sects. These rubrics 
are adopted for convenience only. The real religion of China is the 
faith of the closely knit groups in the reality of the values and ideals 
necessary for the existence of these groups and in their ability to attain, 
conserve, and extend these ideals which they consider to be their very 
life. From this point of view, such terms as Confucianism are con- 
venient ways of expressing certain ideals and the disciplines by which 
they are attained. The various deities are merely repositories of these 
values and ideals, and vary in their character from age to age as well 
as from place to place. 

Magic and animism.—The subject of “Magic” is treated in a 
comprehensive and sympathetic way and is rightly connected with the 
substratum of religion in Central Asia. It is also touched upon in 
“Féng-shui”’ and in several other articles. The significance of the 
study lies in the fact that magic is practiced on a wide scale in China, 
at present, and holds its place among the people in spite of opposition. 
The Confucian state has long ago discontinued the office of wizard and 
has strenuously opposed heterodox magic. The community magic 
performed at the seasonal festivals has become play, serving to release 
the tension produced by the monotony of village life. The rise and 
development of animism have restricted its operation. Still magic is 
generally employed and has interpenetrated the three religions and is 
creeping into Christianity. The reason for this hold of magic is not only 
the low stage of intellectual development on the part of the mass of the 
people, but the fact that magic heightens mental activity, increases hope, 
stimulates courage, and makes for united action in face of common 
danger. The extensive literature and the present day practice offer an 
exceptional opportunity for the study of such subjects as astrology, 
charms, talismans, amulets, spells, divination, alchemy, spirit-writing, 
demon-possession, magical prescriptions, and the yin and yang theory 
which is behind the present practices. 

Animism and its practices are discussed under the titles, ‘‘ Demons 
and Spirits,” “Images and Idols,” “Altar,’’ “Human Sacrifice,” and 
“Sin.”’ All these with the exception of the article on the “Altar” deal 
with the later stages of animism. In ancient China, there were two 
currents of religious development. The Chinese selected certain natural 
objects and forces which frequently crossed their interests, and, by 
social co-operation, elevated them into divine powers. Among these 
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were the tiger, the dragon, the turtle, the quail, and millet. Then 
mountains and streams and, later, certain constellations which appeared 
with the opening of spring and the beginning of autumn were added. 
Then came the moon, the sun, and stars. The early images resembled 
the object whose co-operation in human affairs was sought. A round 
disk of jade with a perforation in the center, arrows, and spearheads 
represented the sun. The image of the tiger resembled this animal. 
The god, if we may so designate him, was the object itself. This stage 
represents a mental development in which powers useful to man, or 
otherwise, were lodged in the object. The image was geometric and 
represented the object and its attributes, and contained a portion of 
its powers. The religious significance consists in the fact that the ideals 
and interests of the rising groups were put into these natural objects. 

The other current was that of ancestor worship. Very early, and 
probably from the start, the ancestral spirits were associated with the 
powers of nature in the ceremonies which took place at the critical 
moments in the seasonal changes. About the seventh century B.c., the 
ancestral spirits had gained considerable importance through the growth 
of feudalism and were put in charge of certain objects and forces of nature. 
Other objects not so close to human interests were fashioned into deities 
resembling persons. Then, into these personalities were gathered the 
ideals and values of the various groups. The present day animism with 
its gods and goddesses reflects these age-long interests and ideals of the 
struggling groups which make up China. The people have given much 
more attention to the group gods than they have to those who represented 
the ideals of the nation. 

This general view will disclose the fact that animism in China offers 
an extensive and interesting field to the student of religion. The articles 
touch only the fringes of this large subject. 

Ancestor worship.—Ancestor worship is so universal that it has been 
called the original religion of the Chinese. It is quite evident, however, 
that it cannot be older than the joint family. China is agricultural and 
that fact, combined with the isolation of the communities, has favored 
the preservation of the joint family. Ancestor worship is the religion 
of this family. 

The articles on “ Birth,” ‘* Adoption,” “ Hospitality,” “‘ Blessedness,”’ 
“Old Age,” “Life and Death,” “Death and Disposal of the Dead,” 
and “Communion with the Dead” discuss the various aspects of this 
family cult. Perhaps, due to the rubrics employed, the discussion 
concerns itself chiefly with the ritual and external aspects of the subject. 
We need to know more about the Chinese family, its rise and organization, 
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its inner life, its place in the state, in order to appreciate not only ancestor 
worship but the life of the Chinese. 

One of the articles suggests the family soul as the object of worship. 
This family soul is passed from the father to his children, transfused 
into the women who marry into the family and into the children who 
are adopted. It is the composite reflection of the ideals of the family. 
This suggestion opens up an interesting study on which the Chinese 
literature and practice may throw new light. 

Taoism.—By Taoism is meant the religious philosophical movement 
associated with Laotzu and Chuangtzu. It was a reaction to the inter- 
ference and to the meddlesome regulations of Confucianism. It favored 
the return to life in accordance with nature. A broad and sympathetic 
treatment is given this movement under “Taoism.” The article on 
“Philosophy” (Chinese) discusses the tenets of Laotzu, Chuangtzu, 
and Liehtzu who interpreted Taoism. 

This indigenous movement deserves far more attention than it has 
received. Its literature is vast, and only a very small portion of it has 
been translated. The French saved the Tao Ts’ang (a large collection 
of Taoist works) from destruction at the seige of Peking and shipped it 
to Paris, where it still rests quietly. Taoism produced a rugged art 
which has preserved its salient features in spite of extraneous influences. 
It developed a paradise. It influenced Confucianism profoundly and 
was, in turn, modified by Buddhism. It possesses an extensive hagiog- 
raphy. In its library, there are works on philosophy, alchemy, stories 
of journeys into unknown lands in search of the elixir of life, and descrip- 
tions of the abodes of the blessed. The movement has had a large 
influence on the Chinese people and represents one of the strong currents 
in their life. 

Confucianism.—Confucianism includes the government and social 
system, the moral tenets, the official ritual, and the religious philosophy 
which has organized the ideals and formulated the disciplines for the 
attainment of a stable Confucian state. While it bears the name of 
Confucius, it antedated his day by many centuries. This phase of 
Chinese culture has received considerable attention from Western 
scholars, and we find this situation reflected in the Encyclopaedia. In 
the article on “Literature,” the classics are enumerated and described. 
Confucius, Mencius, and Wang Yang Ming, the leaders in the Confucian 
movement, have special articles. In “Philosophy,” other interpreters 
of the Confucian system are referred to. In ‘“Cosmogony and Cosmol- 
ogy,” the world background, especially as influenced by Buddhist ideas, 
is discussed. The main article dealing with this phase of Chinese 
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religious life is that on ‘‘Confucianism,’”’ which gives a summary of 
Confucian ritual and the deities. Other sections such as “Communion 
with Deity,” “China,” “God,” “Prayer,” ‘‘Hymns,” “Music”? throw 
light on the subject. 

Confucianism is given a larger space and is treated with more per- 
spective than the other religions. Still there are areas of the subject 
which await further investigation. We need to know more about the 
pre-Confucian period. Confucius himself confesses that he was not an 
originator, but a transmitter, a lover of the ancients. The whole field 
of classical literature needs to be restudied from the point of view of 
the time and conditions in Chinese history which it actually represents. 
Then the data which it presents need to be organized and fitted into the 
developing Chinese state, social and family system. The question 
arises whether the classics should not be retranslated as a necessary 
prerequisite for such study. The periods after classical times are 
practically a closed book to us. We have a few names and a few facts 
attached to them, but we know little of the vital forces which brought 
about changes in Confucian methods and ideals, and which so altered 
the interpretation of the ideas of Confucius that he would scarcely 
recognize them. These changes were brought about by the influence of 
Buddhist and Taoist ideas. Investigation of such questions as the 
influence of Buddhism on the philosophy of the Sung dynasty, on Wang 
Yang Ming and other philosophers would throw much light upon our 
knowledge of China. After much detailed study we may hope to have 
a history of Confucianism which will be a contribution to the experience 
of the race in government, ethics, social life, and common sense. 

The religious currents outside of the main stream of Chinese culture 
have received little attention. Micius, the altruist, is the only one who 
has been dignified by a few paragraphs. Yang Chu, the pessimist, 
Wang an Shih, the social reformer, and a number of others are as yet 
little known to Western scholars. 

Buddhism.—Buddhism is given a large space and is discussed by 
those who have made it a life study. Still, the attention is centered 
upon the Hinayana. Quite a number of the articles, however, especially 
those by Louis de La Vallée Poussin and Anesaki, deal with the whole 
field and are most useful on that account. For a student of Chinese 
Buddhism, the articles on the Hinaydna are quite essential. The article, 
“Mahayana,” discusses this school of Buddhism thoroughly and funda- 
mentally. ‘China (Buddhism in)” gives a summary of the Mahayana 
as found in the Brahmajala-siitra, the Sitra of Brahma’s Net. This 
deals with rules and monastic discipline and underlies the monastic 
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development in China. Still, it represents only one aspect of this 
religion. The discussion in “Bodhisattva,” “Dhyana,” “ Kwanyin,” 
“Tathagata,” and several others open up some of the Buddhist ideas. 
“Missions” (Buddhist) by Anesaki gives a summary of the great mission- 
ary movement of Buddhism through the countries of Central Asia, 
China, Korea, and Japan. His conclusion, from the general survey of 
this movement, is of interest to students of missions: 


Taking a general survey, we see a remarkable contrast between Buddhist missions 
in China and those in Japan. In China works of charity played an insignificant 
part and translations of scriptures an important part; the opposite was the case in 
Japan; no Japanese translation of the Buddhist scriptures was made till quite recent 
times. Chinese has remained the sacred language of Japanese Buddhism almost 
throughout, though there have been some original writings in Japanese. This antithe- 
sis is due to the different levels of civilization on which China and Japan stood at 
the time of the introduction of Buddhism. 


The studies awaiting the investigator in this field are numerous. 
A large number of important works must be translated. There is the 
introduction, the spread of Buddhism and its interpenetration of Chinese 
culture, the establishment of sects (especially the Tendai, Pure Land, 
the Ch’an or meditative sects), the monastic system, the relation to the 
government, and the influence on Confucianism and Taoism. While 
some work has been done on the influence of Buddhism on art and 
literature, there is still a great field here. The time is hardly ripe for 
a general history of Buddhism. A large number of special subjects 
must be investigated before we shall have material for this general view. 

Sects —The article on “Sects” deals with Buddhist sects. The 
indigenous sects, which have played a large part in Chinese life, are 
referred to in one of the articles but not discussed extensively. They 
are usually organized about a leading idea and a leader who embodies 
this idea. Their purpose is to attain in private and social life those 
things for which the common religion does not provide. The dogmas, 
the ritual, the moral tenets are pieced together from elements of the 
three religions and also from Christianity. Quite frequently these sects 
have turned their energies against the government and have been 
persecuted bitterly. The T’ai Ping Rebellion (1850-1864), in which 
about twenty million people perished, and the Boxer Uprising were 
made possible by these sects. A thorough study of these sects will 
enable us to understand the Chinese people better. 

As to detail, one or two points occur. In the article on ‘‘Taoism,”’ 
instead of Kwangsi it should be Kiangsi, the province in which Lung Hu 
Shan, the seat of the so-called Taoist Pope, is located. In “Images and 
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Idols’”’ (Buddhist) Titsang is identified with Yama. The latter is 
known in China as Yen Lo, and of course the two are quite distinct. 
In the article on “Images and Idols,” the earliest images are accredited 
to Emperor Wu-Yik (Wu-i) 1198-11094 B.c. If the image is regarded 
as a likeness of the object venerated, then images were present in China 
long before this. As to images of Confucius, we have a note to the 
effect that Wen-wung had a statue of Confucius, as early as 156 B.c., 
in his house, and that Li-t’ing put up a statue at Ch’ii-fu in 540 A.D. 

The contributions in Hastings’ have presented some splendid speci- 
mens of the material to be found in the field of Chinese religions. They 
point to riches which are as yet undeveloped. They suggest great 
possibilities if the subject is approached from the point of view of the 
religious and social development of the closely knit groups which make 
up the population of China, Two of the contributors are Japanese 
and one is a Chinese. The next encyclopedia will be able to draw upon 
many students who are now being trained in the universities of China, 
Japan, and the West. 

Someone has said that the making of an encyclopedia is the end of 
scholarship. In the case of Hastings’, it is rather one of the stages of 
scholarship when the past experience is gathered and reviewed and its 
accomplishments and lessons employed for the extension of knowledge. 

Lewis Hopous 

KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 

Hartrorp, CONNECTICUT 
THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA 

It is with some surprise and considerable delight that the lover of 
India dips into the twelve great volumes of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics. For the accomplishment is greater than the promise. 
From an encyclopedia one expects a summary; here one finds a contribu- 
tion—a thousand contributions. Every phase of Indian religious 
thought and practice is covered, and usually irom severa) points of view 
and by different authors. The method adopted by the editor in dividing 
his subject-matter has had its disadvantages, but for the purpose ot 
covering the ground it has been particularly fortunate. There are a 


number of long and inclusive articles on the larger subjects, such as 


““Fiinduism,” ‘“‘Brahmanism,’’ etc., and then all the more important 


subdivisions of these subjects find additional and more detailed treatment 


by themselves. Many aspects of the Indian religions, moreover, are 


treated with long articles of a compound nature, such as “God,” “ Moral- 
ity and Ethics,” “Incarnation,” in which the positions of each of the 
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great religions of the world are stated in detail and thus easily compared 
with each other. 

This method of treatment, however, admirable as it is for the reader 
who has time to look up all the references, has its disadvantages for the 
more hurried student. Thus, for example, the chief article on the 
orthodox religions of India, namely, ‘‘Hinduism,’? by William Crooke, 
naturally gives little space to those divisions of the subject that are 
treated in detail elsewhere, stating only enough of the facts about them 
to give them their locus in the total development; while to the less 
important subjects, which find little or no treatment elsewhere, a dis- 
proportionate discussion is devoted. The Upanishads, the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Bhagavad Gita, Bhakti are assigned their places and 
hurried over, while the Saktas are given more space than all four of these 
fundamental subjects together, and several paragraphs are devoted to 


the distribution of certain practices among the various provinces. Such 


a method, of course, puts the emphasis in the wrong place, and unless 
the reader brings to his study a considerable knowledge of his subject 
or has the time and zest to look up the subordinate articles, he will carry 
away from his reading an unfortunately warped general notion of the 
larger outlines of Hinduism. Im Mr. Crooke’s article, moreover, in 
spite of his thorough scholarship and intimate knowledge of his field, 
in spite, also, of several fruitful suggestions which show much real insight, 
one looks in vain for that imaginative sympathy which is essential for 
a real understanding of any great religion. I do not mean by this that 
Mr. Crooke, himself, fails to understand; but I fear his readers, if they 
rely alone upon this article, will come away with a great mass of important 
and well systematized facts about Hinduism, but with little comprehen- 
sion how it is possible for a really intelligent and religious man to be a 
Hindu. One is almost inclined to think that Mr. Crooke himself must 
share the uncertainty. In dealing with the strength of Hinduism, he 


gives as the three factors which may enable it to weather the present 


crisis in its career, the three sources of its appeal—caste, Dharma (here 
defined as social law), and the influence of women. Certainly all these 


things are of great importance, but it seems strange that nothing should 
be said in this connection of its profound philosophical conceptions and 
its deep religious devotion. I must not leave Mr. Crooke’s article, 
however, without referring again to its inclusiveness and its scholarship. 
The lifelong student of Hinduism, as well as the beginner, will find 


much in it of value, and some things that could hardly be found elsewhere. 


The more important subsidiary articles vary considerably in value, 


though they all maintain the high standard of scholarship which charac- 
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terizes the Encyclopaedia throughout. One of the best is Macdonell’s 
on the “Vedic Religion,” which, with its eighteen large pages of fine 
print, amounts almost to a new treatise on the subject. The Vedic gods, 
both greater and lesser, are studied in some detail; heroes, animals, 
deified natural objects, and demons receive ample attention, and the 
cult both public and private, together with beliefs concerning death 
and future life, are carefully treated. One wishes that the method of 
presentation had been a little less like that of a catalogue and a little 
more developmental. One of the most interesting and instructive 
things about the Rig Veda, to the student of religion in its larger aspects, 
is the very patent way in which the later hymns (of the Tenth Book) 
portray the breakdown of the simple, older beliefs and the longing of 
the singers for something more intellectually and religiously satisfying— 
the manner, in short, by which they pave the way for the larger concep- 
tions of the Upanishads. This aspect of the Vedic religion one finds but 
slightly stressed in Macdonell’s article—a lack which is doubtless due 
to the fact that he was writing an article on just the Vedic religion and 
not on the religion of India in general. Perhaps, therefore, the absence 
of the more developmental treatment can hardly be urged as a criticism 
against this piece of work. After all, one must not ask an encyclopedia 
article to be anything else than just what it is, namely, not a book, not 
a total view, but just an article in an encyclopedia. 

The history of India’s religious development is taken up at the point 
where Macdonell leaves it by Professor Jacobi in a long article on Brah- 
manism. As the Upanishads, the six philosophies, the Gita, and the 
Bhakti movement all have separate articles of their own, and as Professor 
Jacobi apparently felt he should not intrude too much on subjects 
assigned for special treatment to other scholars, his account of Brahman- 
ism slightly suggests what Hamlet might be if all those scenes in which 
the Prince appears were cut to the minimum consistent with the structure 
of the play. It is perhaps due to this that one comes away from the 
article on Brahmanism feeling that it shows great learning but little 
psychological insight. Like most of the other larger articles, however, 
it is a mine of important facts which one wi) hardly find brought together 
elsewhere. 

Professor Geden’s treatment of the Upanishads suffers, as every 
scholarly treatment of the Upanishads must, from the difficulty of 
putting into a scientific treatise the spiritual aroma which exhales from 
these reverend books and which constitutes their chief value and impor- 
tance. Perhaps as much of it has been retained as could be, and Professor 
Geden has done well in quoting at length a considerable passage from 
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the Katha. In stating the philosophic doctrine of the Upanishads in 
general the author has allowed Sankara’s interpretation to have too 
great an influence—at least so it seems to the reviewer. The “essential 
doctrine,” we are told, is “an idealistic monism,” which is thereupon 
briefly described in quite the advaita form. Quite likely this is the logical 
outcome of the more important positions taken in the major Upanishads, 
notably in the Yajnavalkya section of the Brihadaranyaka; but to call 
it the actual doctrine of the Upanishads as such, is surely both an antici- 
pation of thought and an undue simplification. 

Two of the best articles in the Encyclopaedia are Professor Garbe’s 
treatment of the Vedanta and Professor Geden’s contribution to the 
compound article entitled “God.” Both these papers not only give us 
many important facts but, by means of insight, appreciation, and 
sympathetic imagination, enable the reader to understand Hinduism in 
that most important sense already referred to at an earlier place in this 
review, namely, to understand imaginatively how an intelligent and 
religious person can really be a Hindu. Much the same can be said 
for Garbe’s article on the Bhagavad Gita and Dr. Grierson’s article on 
Bhakti-Marga. The latter of these is an exceptionally interesting and 
enlightening treatise—possibly a bit too interesting for an encyclopedia 
article. For its interest is in part due to Dr. Grierson’s somewhat 
dogmatic manner of stating as accepted facts many things which more 
cautious writers would set down only as interesting hypotheses. Thus, 
some of Garbe’s and Bhandarkar’s guesses as to the origin of the mono- 
theistic Bhagavata religion are stated in such a way as to lead the reader 
to suppose the whole matter definitely settled. The religion in question, 
it seems, was founded by Krishna. Krishna was a historical person, the 
son of Vasudeva. He belonged to the Satvata Sept of the Yadava 
tribe. His guru was named Ghora Angirasa, who taught him so that he 
never thirsted again (this from a verse in the Chandogya). It was this 
Bhagavata religion, founded by Krishna, that put the God into the 
Yoga Philosophy, etc., etc. All very interesting and very possibly 
true, but hardly so universally accepted by modern scholarship as to 
justify the categorical assertion of them in an encyclopedia. Garbe 


’ 


himself, the author of the more important of Professor Grierson’s theories, 
presents them in much more tentative manner. “It may be assumed 
as probable,’’ he writes in his article on the Gita, “that Krishna was 
originally the leader of a warrior tribe,” etc., etc. In spite of Professor 


Grierson’s somewhat undue enthusiasm over certain theories, however, 


his article is not only interesting but most illuminating and helpful. 
If all its “facts” are not really facts, they are probably as good hypotheses 
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as modern scholarship has to offer; and the article as a whole will prove 
to be one of the most useful in the Encyclopaedia, provided the reader 
remembers to take some of it with a grain of salt. 

The long articles thus far referred to, when combined, give a very 
inclusive and somewhat detailed account of Hinduism, using the word in 
its widest meaning. They aresupplemented by a large number of shorter 
articles for detailed study. The care that has been given to every aspect 
of Hindu thought and custom is extraordinary and makes the Encyclopaedia 
a mine of valuable information which it would be difficult to exhaust. 
Except for the fact that the requirements of an encyclopedia demand a 
great splitting up of subjects, and that the unity of the field is therefore 
largely lost, one might say that this work gives the best account of 
Hinduism as a whole that is anywhere to be found. 

This method of rather minute analysis, in the division and presenta- 
tion of a single subject, has had particularly unfortunate effects upon 
the exposition of Buddhism. Buddhism has always suffered from this 
sort of split-up presentation, so that, aside from Hackman’s rather 
unsatisfactory book, it is almost impossible to find a unified treatment of 
Buddhism “‘as a religion.” It was to be hoped that Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia would supply us with the sort of unitary treatment needed. As 
a fact, it carries the analytic method farther than any other work with 
which the present reviewer is acquainted. There is, for example, no 
article on Buddhism. To study Buddhism one is recommended to read 
the article on Buddha, and then those on the Hinayadna and the Maha- 
yana. After that, the Buddhism of each country may be examined in 
the more detailed articles given under the name of each of the Buddhist 
countries—Bhutan, Burma, etc. If one is in search of the fundamental 
doctrines of original Buddhism, one will look in vain for them in the 
article on Buddha, for this treats only of his life. One will look in vain 
in the article on the Hinayana, for this deals only with the (later) 
Hinaydana schools. It would, of course, be useless to search in the article 
on the Mahayana. The student may, therefore, well give up and 
turn, perhaps, to some other source of information unless he happens 
to hit upon the (seemingly) subordinate article entitled “Indian Bud- 
dhism.”’ Here he will, indeed, find an excellent and clear statement of 
the Four Noble Truths, with a very brief discussion of the Buddha’s 
doctrine of Nirvana, and of some of the other fundamental principles of 
Buddhism, together with an account of its early organization and its 
early history. More is added under the title “ Morality and Ethics, 
Buddhist,” and the principal Buddhist sects also receive separate treat- 
ment. All of this makes up, in a way, and in the end (if one is patient 
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and resourceful), for the original impression of chaos that the extreme 
analytic mode of presentation effects. Even so, it cannot be said that 
the Encyclopaedia presents Buddhism with anything like the care or 
detail or sympathy, that are manifest in its treatment of Hinduism. It 
should at once be added, however, that the minor articles by Vallée 
Poussin on various aspects of the Mahayana are among the most valu- 
able contributions to this exceedingly difficult and slightly known subject 
to be found in English. 

This review, as is the manner of reviews, has dwelt at undue length 
upon the few defects and has been all too silent upon the many excellencies 
of this remarkable achievement of scholarship. Except for the fact that 
Dr. Hastings was so unduly influenced by fear of a thirteenth volume 
that he chose a size of type which will probably destroy the eyesight of 
many an ardent seeker, we all must feel that he has put the whole world 
of scholars (at least those who keep their eyes) in permanent debt to 


him and to his splendid corps of contributors. 
James Bissett PRATT 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


AN EVALUATION OF THE METHOD OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A new generation of students of the religious sciences has come into 
active work during the twelve years of the production of the Encyclo- 
paedia. ‘They have watched it grow, lived with it, eagerly awaited each 
new volume, and now regard it as a very precious and indispensable 
companion. Round about them, shaping their development, have swept 
those forces which have separated the thinking of this generation by a 
clear cleavage from that of the past. Their anchorage to absolutes, to 
authorities, to eternally static elements in the universe or in human 
nature has been broken. A new psychology, a new anthropology, a 
new sociology have emerged, and with them a vision of religion as a 
meaningful, vital phase of human development in a growing, changing 
world. They become impatient with partial, biased, and unsympathetic 
definitions of religion. They are evolutionists with a biocentric phi- 
losophy and demand that religion, as a universal phenomenon of human 
behavior, be interpreted and justified in the light of the life-activities 
of human groups striving to make a satisfactory adjustment to a planet 
none too hospitable to the human type. It is before this rising generation 
of students, trained in the scientific approach, that the method of the 
Encyclopaedia will face its most severe test. 

The great achievement of the work lies in the fact that, in almost 
every case, the writers have treated their topics objectively. The 
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apologetic note, which runs so interminably through much of the litera- 
ture dealing with non-Christian religions, is here consistently missing. It 
is true that the characteristic religious philosophy of Christian theism lies 
at the back of the minds of a large number of the writers and shows 
through, but it is never arrogant. Furthermore, only in rare instances 
has a contributor’s own religious ideas been read into the materials of 
the foreign people. One could wish for a little less frequent use of the 
word “superstition”—always a danger in the path of sympathetic 
understanding. A fine example of this objective scholarship is Farquhar’s 
article on the Thags. This topic offers so many temptations to prejudice 
that it is heartening to note that the writer deviates by not so much as 
an adjective from the detached, scientific attitude. 

Certain peculiar emphases appear in the work, largely resulting from 
the special training of the writers. It is almost too much to expect 
that scholars trained in the classical Christian tradition of interpreting 
religion from sacred documents should seek the living roots in the social- 
economic situation. Consequently, when a religion has produced a 
sacred literature, the treatment moves in the realm of ideas many times 
when even a consideration of the geography would have put life into the 
dry bones. The philological emphasis occurs occasionally. Schrader’s 
article on Aryan religion shows how this may serve as a valuable aid to 
interpretation, when made subservient to a history of culture. For the 
elucidation of primitive religions, the anthropological stress is most 
welcome. It is amusing and discouraging to find so many of these 
torch-bearers in the science of interpretation of our early human story 
naively accepting the ancient understanding of religion as a “belief”’ 
in supernatural powers. Fortunately, their articles are so complete in 
description of the environmental conditions, life-activities and interests, 
customs, and social organization that one has no difficulty in reconstruct- 
ing the picture so as to make the beliefs come alive. 

So we come to the heart of the problem of method. A test of success- 
ful and satisfactory method might be made by the question: Does it 
result in such an arrangement of materials that all the elements—ideas, 
ceremonies, and customs—appear as natural products of the life of a 
people seeking satisfaction and security in the given environment ? 
The weakness of the Encyclopaedia lies at just this crucial point. In 
only rare cases do the articles show how the material is related to the 
needs, dangers, hopes, and problems of the folk. They are materials 
about religions rather than interpretations of religions. A survey of the 
host of religions treated in these twelve volumes leaves one with the 
feeling of having spent days in a museum. There are endless facts, 
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catalogued, pigeonholed, labeled. The tags vary a little with the reli- 
gions, but the well-worn catchwords are everywhere present. One could 
picture such a collection made by field-workers who searched their 
territory with specimen cases labelled gods, spirits, ancestor-worship, 
fetishism, totemism, tree-worship, stone-worship and the rest. For a 
generation, we have been vaguely conscious that there was something 
missing in this collocation of mere materials related to religions. The 
simple statement of facts was fascinating, as all museums are, but the 
living reality behind the facts, illuminating and explaining them, did 
not appear. Our own unfortunate experience in Christian history, 
which separated the world of politics, business, and science from “‘reli- 
gion,”’ understood in terms of doctrines and institutions, tended to blind 
us to the error committed in separating the life from the forms and ideas 
in dealing with other religions. Indeed, one is tempted to believe in 
many cases that the writers saw no integral connection between the data 
and the needs of living people. How these peculiar ideas, rites, and 
festivals grew out of the basic demands of adjustment to the environment 
seems to have been overlooked. The items are catalogued as a mass of 
curious and interesting material, but they do not live. 

Moreover, the actual facts are obscured by a lazy use of labels, so 
that the use of the materials in the service of a better method in many 
cases becomes difficult. Take, for instance, the religion of Peru. The 
writer says: 

Our knowledge of the religion and mythology of Peru is gleaned chiefly from the 
writings of its Spanish conquerors in whose records we are confronted with a bewildering 
array of religious types—animism, stone-worship, totemism, fetishism appearing singly 
and simultaneously in different areas. A pantheon more or less developed exists side 
by side with these . . . . even monotheism and agnosticism. 


These are labels tacked upon the materials of the Spaniards. Not one 
of them means the same thing everywhere or has the same psychic 
basis universally; none of them means anything significant unless one 
may learn its specific connotation in the life of each group. Again, 
the writer says, “Animism had reached the agricultural stage.”” Now 
what can that possibly mean unless “animism” always means a definite 
thing, and peoples always pass through a social evolution in which the 
agricultural stage means a specific and well known type? And, since 
neither of these things is true, is it not reasonable to ask that, if the data 
cannot be interpreted as products of the life of a people, at least they be 
not obscured by meaningless labels ? 

The modern student is demanding a more radical method in the 
interpretation of religions. Everything that has to do with the cultural 
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development of the race has significance for him and challenges him to 
understand it and to evaluate it sympathetically as a phase of the growth 
of human control over nature and of the enlargement of the spiritual 
life of the world. Groups of men, emerging from the shadows of the 
pre-human, were forced to make some adjustment to the natural world 
that they might live at all. Their understanding of the powers with 
which they dealt varied according to their own equipment, the oppor- 
tunities for food supply, and the natural dangers of the environment. 
Their religion consisted of the complex of customs and ideas by means 
of which they came to terms with the environment, both natural and 
social, in the quest of a satisfactory life. Peoples living chiefly by hunting 
have a different religion from folk who live by the tendance of flocks. 
Grain-growing peoples in fertile, well-watered lands have religious ideas 
and forms differing greatly from those of farming folk in a semi-arid land. 
The dangers of an environment sometimes force themselves into the 
most prominent place. Sometimes the struggle for a satisfying life 
becomes too difficult, and the weariness is registered in the religious 
ideas and organization. The life-interests of the people give the key to 
custom, festival, ritual, and prohibition. The nature of the environment, 
as it appears to the group to help or hinder, gives the interpretation of 
the ideas of the extra- or superhuman. All the data of religions are 
products of human life, seeking to find a satisfactory way of dealing with 
an environment, known and unknown, friendly and dangerous. Occa- 
sionally, in the Encyclopaedia, we meet with interpretations which bring 
out clearly this relationship. An example is Fowler’s treatment of 
Roman religion. He illuminates his material by the statement: 

Roman religion had its roots in the mental attitude of the men of that early age 
towards the powers to whom they believed themselves indebted for the prosperous 
issue of their labor spent in procuring subsistence from crops, flocks and herds or to 
whose illwill they fancied they owed its failure. Almost all genuine Roman ideas of 


the supernatural can be referred to this principle of origin. 


Other noteworthy articles in which the relation of religious ideas and 
practices to the needs of life is either explicitly presented or may be 
easily seen are those on Central America, Greek religion, Guiana, Hawaii, 
Hupa and Indonesians. That on the Andamans only misses being a 
composite life picture because the author had not that ideal. The 
article on the Bhils is a catalogue of materials, until a short paragraph 
on the festivals, as though by accident, brings the facts to life. It may 
be too much to hope that we shall be able to achieve a sufficient knowledge 
of the life activities of all early groups to make the history of their 
religions as clear and realistic as some of these. But where we have 
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the knowledge, only an adequate method is necessary to make the religion 
a living thing. It ought to be no longer possible to echo the refrain of 
a score of articles in this work: ‘The religion of this people is animism,” 
or “The religion of this people is shamanism’’—as though something 
significant were being said. Neither will it be possible to make the 
fascinating story of early Vedic religion into a dry catalogue of ideas in 
regard to gods and supernatural beings as it here appears. We shall 
learn to interpret the life of the peoples and in that interpretation set 
forth the data of religion as an integral part. Then each element will 
be given its true value, which is impossible so long as we merely 
catalogue materials under such terms as worship, gods, fetishism, souls, 
demons, magic, tabu, propitiation, sacrifice, et al. These terms may be 
valuable, but when they are used as substitutes for understanding they 
become a nuisance. 

When we pass from the religions of undeveloped peoples to those of 
the so-called civilized groups, the methodological task becomes more 
difficult. There is an ever greater temptation to identify religion with 
its stable embodiments in ideas, scriptures, rites, and institutions. 
Yet, a survey long enough extended shows that altered social-economic 
conditions, new powers, new life-activities, and interests change or discard 
the ancient forms. The root of religion is in the life of the people. 
The history of religions, as of ideas and institutions, must follow this 
lifecurrent. Except in rare cases, the Encyclopaedia studies of the culture 
religions do not show the bonds between religion and life. Frequently, 
they are frankly studies of ideas and, as in the case of Brahmanism, 
might pass as treatises on theology. But even the gods have vital 
meaning only in relation to the history of the hopes, fears, defeats, 
achievements, and ideals of the people who call upon them. Often 
enough, in the midst of these refined expositions of ideology, one wonders 
vaguely what relation it all could have had to the practical life of the 
masses; or if the moral, political, and economic life actually had no 
vital relation to the thought-forms of priestly systems, how, why, and 
when the separation took place. So constant is this exaltation of ideas 
and of documents out of which beliefs are drawn that one is tempted to 
plead, by way of reaction, for the writing of history of religions in terms 
of the practical technique of control by which the good life is sought. 
The history of man’s efforts to master his environment, his defeats, 
triumphs, and despair in relation to varied natural forces, his gradually 
growing knowledge, the emergence of science—this record would carry 
with it the history of religions. The story of religion as a function of 
human life will be written at last and will be indebted constantly and in 
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innumerable ways to this priceless Encyclopaedia. Now, we can only 
regret that more of these masters of the materials did not seek out the 
roots of religious ideas, the causes of religious changes in the life of the 
peoples and so give us a life story instead of a cold catalogue of facts. 

For illustration of the treatment of a culture religion, Buddhism 
will serve. Here is a religion arising in the midst of an already complex 
milieu, achieving a wonderful development and spread of influence, 
suffering assimilation and absorption in its native land, carried into other 
social environments, and becoming transformed into a multitude of 
types in these new lands. It offers an opportunity of revealing, both 
in its origin and in its development, the influence of social forces in the 
making and changing of religious ideas and ideals. We are told: 

The character of Buddhism varies according to the country in which it prevails 
so that a general sketch would be of very little value. The origin of Buddhism has 
been given in the article, Buddha; its early development will be described in two 
articles, one on the Hinay4na or Little Vehicle, the other on the Mahayana or Great 
Vehicle. Then the Buddhism of each country will be separately treated under the 
name of the country. 


So we follow the directions and seek out Bhutan, Burma, Central Asia 
(which refers to Turkestan, which is missing), Ceylon, China, Indian 
Buddhism, Japan, Java, Korea, Siam, Tibet. Sects (Buddhist), Litera- 
ture (Buddhist). The task is not difficult for the articles are short, but 
at the end one is left utterly unable to appreciate the historical significance 
of the religion. There are plenty of facts. The article on Buddha is 
clear and beyond reproach, but the reason for him and his gospel and his 
marvelous influence does not appear. The articles on Hinaydna and 
Mahayana move in the realm of ideas. We would be glad to know what 
forces produced these changes in thought. The article on Indian 
Buddhism is a catalogue with scarcely a hint of the life situation, of the 
social influences at work, of the relation to the folk religions, or the manner 
in which Buddhism poured its streams into the currents of Hinduism. 
The other articles do not attempt any elucidation of the mode of trans- 
formation of Buddhism in the respective lands. The last article on 
Tibet inspires hope, both because of the author and because he knows 
both Buddhism and the folk religions on which it is superimposed. Here 
we find an interesting narrative of the Buddhist elements in the ancient 
folk-customs and ceremonies but stop dismayed to find that for a record 
of Buddhism in Tibet we are referred to eighteen other articles scattered 
through the Encyclopaedia. The treatment of Buddhism illustrates most 
of the faults of the Encyclopaedia both in method of interpretation and 
in arrangement. 
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The comparative articles, fortunately, are for the most part simply 
materials from the various religions gathered under a general topic. 
The use of the comparative method in generalization plays its part here 
only in the primitive material, with the usual tendency to class together 
things which should be kept distinct. In these articles dealing with 
general topics, it is often possible to get a better insight into the vital 
meaning of religious forms and ideas than in the general article on the 
religion as a whole. 

The materials of this vast work will stand as a lasting memorial of 
the brave scholar who planned it and lived to carry it to completion. 
In the matter of method, it suffers from the fact that, for the last twenty 
years, scholars have been groping for a satisfactory methodology in the 
religious sciences. A dozen leads have been abandoned. No one may 
hurl the stone of condemnation; neither is it possible to rest satisfied 
with the achievements of the past. 


A. Eustace Haypon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Death of Dr. James Hastings.—In the British Weekly of No- 
vember 7) 1922, W. Robertson Nico) writes an appreciative account of 
the life and achievements of this scholar who is widely known in the 
field of theological literature. His prominence rests not upon his 
work as an author but as an editor. He entered this field soon after 
his ordination in the Free Church in 1884, while in his first pastorate 
at Kinneffi. As this church was small, the virile pastor needed other 
opportunities for the outlet of his abundant energy. His first venture 
as an editor led to the founding of the Expository Times, a publication 
powerful in influence ever since its foundation, and original in design 
and style. 

Of greater importance was his editing of dictionaries. His three 
works of this type, on “The Bible,” “Christ and the Gospels,” and 
“The Apostolic Age,” are especially well known. A more recent and, 
probably more important achievement, is his Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics in twelve volumes. Although Dr. Hastings wrote few 
articles for his works, he was more than a mere collector of articles. 
The productions themselves are a sufficient testimony of his high 
standards. In his own country his position as a minister was notable, 
but all agree that his most significant achievements have been in the 
editorial field. 


Religion as an Expression of Freedom.—In an article published in 
Nuova Antologia of September 1, and reprinted in the Living Age of 
October 28, 1922, Senator Alessandro Chiappelli gives a very suggestive 
analysis of the nature of the religious impulse. He distinguishes between 
organized forms of religion which demand subjection or obedience on 
man’s part, and the real heart of religion, which consists in a courageous 
attempt to free man’s spirit from the fetters of his conventionalized life. 

Viewed in a more general way, religious experience is consciousness of 
spiritual liberty. Man’s instinctive impulse to penetrate the mystery of crea- 
tion and to discover its meaning; his confused consciousness of a vital power 
working within him, perhaps independently of himself, that is the profound 
essence of his being; the consciousness, obscure at first, but steadily growing 
clearer and more explicit, that this vital power is not a divine gift received in 
its full maturity, but a seed that planted in the soul must be constantly 
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cultivated and cared for until it becomes the principle that inspires all our ex- 


istence—all this produces in the human mind a feeling that there is a mysterious 


and profound power that aids man to overcome little by little the difficulties 


and trials of life, and to liberate himself from the imperfections and impediments 


that reside within him, and from the tyranny of his appetites and his sins. 
The author thus suggests that religion is essentially a liberalizing power 


in human life. Thus conceived, there is a remarkable field for the influence 
of religion in the development of ideals in our modern social, political, 


and industrial life. 


Toward a Better Understanding of the Negro.—Two recent publica- 
tions deserve the attention of all fair-minded men who wish to supplant 
race prejudice through an accurate knowledge of facts. The Negro in 
Chicago is the title of a volume recently published by the University of 
Chicago Press, embodying the findings of the Commission on Race 
Relations appointed by Governor Lowden after the deplorable race 
riots in Chicago in 1919. The Negro Year Book, compiled by Monroe 
N. Work, of the Tuskegee Institute, furnishes an imposing array of docu- 
ments and statistics concerning the negroes. These two volumes bring 
us face to face with the facts which must ultimately compel fair-minded 
people to think of the negro as a human being and as a citizen of this 
country instead of judging him in terms of popular caricatures or of race 
prejudice. The negro is rapidly coming to a consciousness of certain 
rights which he may claim and which in justice should be accorded to 
him. When we learn that negroes own property worth $1,500,000,000, 
that they own church property valued at $90,000,000, that they raised 
among themselves $2,000,000 last year for education, we become aware 
that the race is achieving a position which entitles it to respect and to 
fair treatment. An impressive list of names of negroes who have attained 
deserved eminence in the fields of literature, music, and art indicates 
something of the contribution made by the race to our higher life. Docu- 
ments setting forth in clear terms and with abundant detailed evidence 
the political and social disabilities under which the negro suffers should 
be pondered by all fair-minded citizens. Thus far it has been assumed 
that the negro needs to have his welfare planned for him and administered 
on his behalf by the white race. In these two volumes we have the 
evidence that such a paternalistic conception will be increasingly resented 
by negroes as they come to occupy positions of importance and to become 
possessed of wealth. Both these volumes are to be welcomed as means 
of spreading information which must form the basis of better conceptions 


of race relationships. 
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The Death of Professor G. Buchanan Gray.—The field of Old 
Testament science lost one of its outstanding workers by the sudden 
death on November 2 of Professor G. Buchanan Gray, M.A., D.Litt., 
D.D., in the fifty-eighth year of his life. Dr. Gray had been on the staff 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, first as tutor, and then as professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis, since 1891. He also served during 
this period as Speaker’s Lecturer in the University of Oxford from 1914 
to 1¢19, and as Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint from ror19 to 1921. 
In addition to his activities as teacher, he published much. His out- 
standing works were Studies in Hebrew Proper Names (1896); The Divine 
Discipline of Israel (1900); Commentaries on Numbers (1903), Isaiah 1-27 
(ror), and Job (1921) in the International Critical Commentary; 
An Introduction to the Old Testament (1913); and Forms of Hebrew Poetry 
(r915). One of his last productions was a chapter on “The History of 
Persia’’ for the Cambridge History. He also was a contributor of articles 
to the Encyclopaedia Biblica, the Expositor, the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
and the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. All of 
Professor Gray’s work was characterized by accuracy of scholarship, 
saneness of judgment, and caution. In a very real sense he was the 
successor to the place held by the late Canon Driver in the Old Testament 
world. In the summer of 1920 Dr. Gray served as professor in the Old 
Testament Department of the University of Chicago. 


The New Mysticism.—Among the current developments of our 
time none is more interesting than the re-emergence of mysticism. 
Henry A. Reed presents a suggestive study of this aspect in modern life 
in the Methodist Review for November, 1922. According to his concep- 
tion human minds are classified under four types, namely, the mystical, 
the philosophical, the aesthetic, and the activital. It is perfectly 
evident that there are very few that could be called pure types. 
Undoubtedly there are traces of all four in every personality, although 
one phase is usually predominant. ‘“‘The mystics proper are the 
originators of religion; the activists are the workers of religion; the 
aesthetics are the ritualists of religion; and the philosophical are the 
explainers.”” Mysticism is not a pathological phenomenon although it 
is often classified as such. “The great achievement of the true mystic 
is the overcoming of all barriers between the individual and the Absolute.” 
James’s four distinctive marks of mysticism are accepted as definitive. 
They are ineffability, marked poetic quality, transciency, and passivity. 

The new mysticism, which is primarily an effect of the Great War 
and the recognized failure of materialism, is frankly eclectic. ‘It has 
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its naturalistic mystics who find mystical inspirations in nature; its 


ecclesastical mystics who find their inspiration in the church; its 
intellectual mystics whose vision and ascent are in the study; and it has 
most happily a vision of felicity that finds its realization in the direct 
service of society.” According to its exponents it seems to be an effort 
and an aspiration rather than an achievement. In distinction from the 
past the “‘insistence upon a sorrow for sin’ is lacking, 

Modern mysticism is not only eclectic but ethnically diverse. The 
Latin countries and Latin Christianity are aesthetic; England is intel- 
lectual; America is practical and social; and the Orient is likely to 
produce another which would penetrate and vitalize all. These diverse 
and seemingly inharmonious conceptions find their unity in Jesus as 


the ‘‘ Mystical Supreme.” 


The New Sociology and the Old Gospel.—This article, published 
in the Christian Century by Charles A. Ellwood, is an attempt to vindicate 
the Christian ideals of love, service, and self-sacrifice in life, in view of 
the scientific development of our time. The writer is aware of the fact 
that this conception represents but one school of sociological thinking. 
It is a reaction against the materialism of such men as Herbert Spencer 
and Karl Marx. 

The new emphasis is upon socialization, i.e., ‘conscious and willing 
co-ordination by the person of his interests with the group.” The 
important motive and controlling power in life is internal compulsion 
rather than external constraint. The development of emotional and 
will attitudes are of greater significance than the mere education of the 
intellect. 

Among the first to break away from the “hard”’ school of sociological 
thinking and assert the supremacy of the mind in social evolution was 
Lester F. Ward. Since his time, many sociologists in England and 
America have asserted the value of humanitarian idealism and of 
Christian ethics. 

Sympathy and love using intelligence or science as its instrument, will 
build in time the ideal human community, and will change the whole aspect 
of life, from one of suffering and sorrow, to one of joy and satisfaction. Thus 
modern sociology, instead of destroying the fundamental bases of religion, 
is proving a bulwark to those religious ideas which have been built upon careful 
inductions from the religious experience of the race. The central ideas and 
ideals of Jesus and Paul are of this type and as such find reinforcement. 


Concerning the Finality of the Christian Religion.—This problem 
has always confronted the Christian church. Sydney Cave discusses it 
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in an unusually open-minded fashion, in the London Quarterly Review 
of October, 1922. A very large proportion of our orthodox church 
members probably never face it but those who are upon the outposts of 
Christian civilization, in contact with other religions, realize it most 
keenly. Christian scholars, in making a thorough study of comparative 
religions, are brought face to face with the same question. If Christianity 
is indeed final, in what sense can it be declared to be so? 

The complete discussion in this article centers around the position 
stated by Troeltsch, that “History knows nothing of absolutes nor does 
it discover in the past anything that can be called the essence of Chris- 
tianity. At every stage of its development Christianity has been con- 
ditioned by its environment.’’ All historical phenomena are recognized 
as relative and Christianity is no exception. It is, however, the highest 
of the religions, their climax. In it converge the two great tendencies 
of classic religions, namely, a living God and the fact of redemption. 
This unwillingness of Troeltsch to state that Christianity is the final 
and complete religion brought a storm of protest from theologians of a 
more conservative type, who claimed that such a conception would 
paralyze the faith of the believer, and destroy the vitality of missionary 
endeavor. 

The writer recognizes that any statement of finality would be an a 
priori judgment of faith. He himself would be willing to make that 
statement upon practical and what he considers necessary grounds. 
It is further stated that in a certain sense the finality of Christianity 
lies beyond history in that new situations reveal new and unknown 
riches within the Christian revelation itself. Thus although concrete 
Christianity is historically conditioned, Christ as the Divine Redeemer 
is not thus conditioned. This again is a judgment of faith, and can 
only be verified in the experience of those who are willing to accept it, 
and trust in the God thus revealed. 


The Heart of Hinduism.—The Hibbert Journal for October, 1922, 
contains an unusually informative article on Hinduism by S. 
Rradhakrishnan. The first thing to be considered is its philosophical 
basis. An eternal and imperishable absolute, who is revealing himself 
in and through all things, is the central concept. “Throughout its long 
career the oneness of the ultimate spirit has been the generating ideal of 
the Hindu religion.”” The types and forms through which this ultimate 
reality expresses itself are relative to the religious experience of the 
people. The level of humanity or of an individual is determined by 
his relationship to the Infinite. He who is most nearly able to eradicate 
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the finite penetrates to the very heart of the Infinite and reaches the 
highest scale of life. All great religious geniuses are revelations or 
incarnations of the Infinite. If oneness with God is not achieved in 
one life then rebirth in a higher form makes possible a further quest. 

Second only to its philosophical basis is the value of religious experi- 
ence. The realization of the Infinite in man is through this realm. No 
definite methods are prescribed. The integral experience of a perfect 
life consists of right knowledge, right desire, and right action. Intuitive 
and direct experience of reality is the aim. The attribution of uni- 
versality to this intuition saves it from mere subjectivism. Inasmuch 
as the cognitive pursuit of reality is slow and difficult, all sorts of easy 
methods are devised. The forms of worship, arranged according to a 
scale of value, are: natural realization of God’s presence, meditation 
and contemplation, the worship of symbols which are reminders of the 
supreme, and the performance of ritual and pilgrimages to sacred places. 
Forms of worship suitable for all grades of men and for different psycho- 
logical types are provided for in Hinduism. 

Ethical character is also an important consideration here. The 
ideal for man in the realm of ethics is to live continually in the “light of 
Heaven,”’ i.e., to be able to live with the consciousness of eternal fellow- 
ship with God. The living continuity of India is found not in her 
political but in her cultural and social life. The Dharma or code of 
conduct for the people has both individual and social sides. The indi- 
vidual is to live according to the spirit and not according to the senses. 
The realization of the ideal is to be effected through restraint and suffer- 
ing. The social life is divided into four main classes of men, intellectual, 
militant, industrial, and unskilled workers. Naturally, when we think 
of Hinduism we think of caste, and the way in which it binds the life 
of the individual. In reality caste implies responsibility rather than 
rights. It has contributed to the breaking of the bonds of the lower 
classes and elevating them. 

Thus, as we have seen, Hinduism has been a great process which has 
extended over thousands of years. The supreme authority therein is 
the Vedas which contain the principles of life and the universe. 


The New Evangelism.—An interesting discussion, entitled “The 
New Evangelism,” is presented in the Homiletic Review (October, 1922). 
The writer, Professor Arthur S. Hoyt, tells us that though the increase 
of the church in the last half-century has been by revival methods, yet 
it is not the method which produces the best results in character, and it 
is not best fitted to the life of our day. The old evangelism was carried 
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on in communities largely homogeneous, and the members of these 
communities, children of the early settlers, had a common inheritance 
of biblical instruction and religious ideas. Now the increased divisions 
of classes and social conditions and races make unity of impression and 
mass movements in religious persuasion less possible. Recent evangelism 
has secured its results chiefly from Christian congregations. 


The new evangelism, says Dr. Hoyt, must have regard for various 
ages and conditions. It must state its gospel not in archaic terms, but 
so as to command the respect of educated men and women. It should 
have more regard for the psychology of conversion, not putting stress 
upon superficial action that can be tabulated, but upon the new motive 
and spirit and on the change of character. The new evangelism recognizes 
that the truest evangelism for youth from Christian homes or brought 
up under Christian influences is religious education; that time and 
method and personal influence are all-important matters and that it 
may be a grievous sin against children and youth to subject them to 
the influence of mass evangelism. 


The Menace of the Sermon.—Writing in the Yale Review (October, 
1922) Francis E. Clark presents a stimulating essay which he entitles 
“The Menace of the Sermon.” The writer is certain that there has been 
a great decline in church-going during recent years. He claims that the 
root of this evil is the sermon, ‘“‘yet not the poor sermon, or the poor 
minister, who is often made the scapegoat. It is the worship of the 
sermon instead of the worship of God, it is the sermon idolatry, which 
we must chiefly blame for the really deplorable condition of many 
churches.”’ Concerning a prospective pastor the chief question asked is, 
“Can he preach?” If he is called his people praise chiefly his preaching, 
and the neighbors go “to hear the new minister, not to worship God, 
not to hear the Bible read and explained, not to join in the prayer and 
praise.”’ After a time the minister’s favorite themes are exhausted and 
the church-going declines. ‘‘The sermon alone has little sustained 
drawing power. If it is made the supreme motive for church-going, 
it is a menace to the church. There is but one way to fill our churches 
with men and women and keep them full. They must be filled first 
with the spirit of worship.” 
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SEHLING, C. Kirchenrecht. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1922. 119 
pages. M. 24. 
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and colleges. Within these limits the author has done his best. 
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he seeks to bring out the moral and spiritual values of these writings. His task is 
helpfully done. He holds with Charles as against Porter’s contrast of prophecy and 
apocalyptic, insisting that cataclysm and intervention are not essential to apocalyptic, 
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Christianity is not adequately accounted for in terms of immanentist development. 
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rescues religion from either quietism or pessimism. 


MippieTon, Epmunp S. Unity and Rome. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 

Xvi-+ 269 pages. $1.75. 

Among Protestants “there does not appear to be any consciousness that Christ 
founded the church in one definite way, and that the apostles and their successors 
continued this closely welded society in the form of a Visible Unity.” The author, an 
Anglican priest, seeks to prove historically such a foundation and insists that there 
can be no true church unity which does not include Rome “for the very simple and 


obvious reason that the Bishop of Rome is the Primate of the whole church.” 


SCHLEIERMACHER, Frrepricu. The Christian Faith in Outline. Translated 
by D. M. BaILiir. Edinburgh: W. F. Henderson, 1922. 63 pages. 
2s. 6d. 

A much-needed and eminently serviceable book. Hitherto, except for Cross’s 


valuable paraphrase of Schleiermacher’s theology, students who have not mastered 
German have been debarred from any first-hand knowledge of this epoch-making 


work. The present translation gives accurately the contents of the definitions which 


form the framework of Schleiermacher’s discussion. The variants in the first and 
second editions are shown on opposite pages. 
SHELDON, HENRY C. The Essentials of Christianity. New York: Doran, 

1922. 314 pages. $2.00. 

An open-minded popular presentation of Christianity in terms of the conventional 
system, with an attempt to meet supposed difficulties. It retains the philosophical 
presuppositions and the doctrinal conception of Christianity prevalent during the 
distinguished author’s early life, but is marked by spiritual insight and a generous 
spirit. 

Strronc, THomas B. The Gospel and the Creed. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1922. 16 pages. $0.35. 

An essay read at the Anglo-Catholic congress in June, 1922, in which it is contended 
that the Nicene creed safeguards the essentials of the gospel without imposing extra- 
neous metaphysical interpretations. 


TEN Broexke, JAMES. The Moral Life and Religion. New York: Macmillan, 
1922. 244 pages. $2.00. 
A carefully analyzed discussion of the important aspects of ethical conduct and 


of the religious consciousness, so as to indicate the harmonious blending of the two 
in Christianity. The exposition is dominated by idealistic philosophy, but is enriched 
by a discerning use of the findings of psychology and sociology. 
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THE SOCIAL TASK OF CHRISTIANITY 
Christianity and Problems of Today. New York: Scribner, 1922. 159 pages. 
$1.25. 
A series of five lectures delivered before the Lake Forest College on the Foundation 


of the late William Bross: “From Generation to Generation,” by John H. Finley; 
“* Jesus’ Social Plan,’”’ by Charles F. Kent; ‘Personal Religion and Public Morals,” by 


Robert B. Taylor; “Religion and Social Discontent,” by Paul E. More; “The Teach- 
ings of Jesus as Factors in International Politics with Special Reference to Far-Eastern 
Problems,” by Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

Cope, HENRY F. (ed.). Week-Day Religious Education. New York: Doran, 

1922. 204 pages. $2.00. 

The full reports of the studies, discussion, and survey of the recent Religious 
Education Association Convention on the week-day church school. It sets forth the 
present status and trend of the week-day church school movement. 

Fry, C. Luter. The New and Old Immigrant on the Land. New York: 

Doran, 1922. 119 pages. $2.50. 

A survey of two Wisconsin counties by the Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys, comprising a study of Americanization and the rural church. 

GULICK, SIDNEY L. The Christian Crusade for a Warless World. New York: 

Macmillan, 1922. xiv+107 pages. $1.00. 

A textbook designed to cultivate public sentiment in favor of the abolition of 
war. It contains an effective array of facts, and frankly faces the important factors 
which lead to international strife. Questions are formulated for discussion in classes, 
and practical suggestions are given as to what Christian people may do in creating 
public sentiment. 

Horr, Artuur E. Social Work in the Churches. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. 

I3I pages. $0.60. 

A suggestive outline for social work in churches by the secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Social Service Committee. 

Jounson, F. Ernest. The Social Gospel and Personal Religion: Are They in 

Conflict? New York: Association Press, 1922. 52 pages. $0.25. 

A well-written popular exposition showing that personal religion inevitably 
involves social relationships and responsibilities. 

LANDIS, BENSON Y. Rural Church Life in ihe Middle West. New York: 

Doran, 1922. 88 pages. 

A scientific survey by the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys of two 
typical counties showing the significance and great advance of the co-operative move- 
ment in rural America. 

Leacu, Witt1am H. How to Make the Church Go. New York: Doran, 1922. 

128 pages. $1.50. 

A very practical manual by an experienced church worker on how to organize 
and promote the church in the active development of all of its forces. 
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INSPIRATIONAL AND DEVOTIONAL 
BoswortH, Epwarp Increase. What It Means to Be a Christian. Boston: 

Pilgrim Press, 1922. 94 pages. $0.25. 

A book prepared at the request of the Congregational Commission on Evangelism, 
discussing the questions and topics which are inevitably raised by thoughtful people 
in connection with Christian faith. They have grown out of the author’s contact 
with students, and reflect a predominant interest in intellectual difficulties, The 
discussions are broadly sympathetic and suggestive. 

COFFIN, HENRY SLOANE. WhatIs Therein Religion? New York: Macmillan, 

1922. 178 pages. $1.25. 

A book growing out of a series of lectures given at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
With charming English and an extraordinary command of literary and biographical 
references, the author considers religion under the captions; refreshment, cleansing, 
power, illumination, fertility, buoyancy, serenity and adventure, beauty, division 
and unity, and change and permanence, 

Drury, Samuet S. The Thoughts of Youth. New York: Macmillan, 1922: 

186 pages. $1.25. 

An exceptionally well-written and wholesome collection of talks to young people 
by an experienced teacher with boys of his own, An admirable birthday present for 
a boy in his teens. 

Fospick, HARRY EMERSON, Christianity and Progress. New York: Revell, 

1922. 247 pages. $1.50. 

The Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University for 1922. They give a stirring and 
challenging interpretation of Christianity as a dynamic religion, capable of using its 
magnificent inheritance for the making of a better world. 

Jones, Rurus M. Spiritual Energies in Daity Life. New York: Macmillan, 

1922. xx+179 pages. $1.50. 

An exceptionally suggestive little volume. The author’s profoundly real mystical 
religious experience gives a spiritual carrying power to the fruitful interpretations in 
which psychological insight, literary allusions, and ‘sanctified common sense” blend. 
O’ConnNELL, J. B. ‘“‘Benedictionale.” Dublin: The Kenny Press, 1922. 79 

pages. $5.00. 

A beautifully printed volume containing liturgical forms for the use of Roman 
Catholics, in Latin and English. In addition to the stately consecration of the Holy 
Sacrament, Devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Devotions for Novenas are 
given. Mingled with these are the Litany of Loreto and a Prayer for the President 
of the United States. The indulgences are carefully indicated. We note the prayer 
to St. Patrick as great patron of foreign missions; but we miss alongside the petition 
for the president and the “governor of this state” a prayer for the Irish Republic and 
home missions. 

SHERMAN, Henry A., and Kent, CHARLES Foster. The Children’s Bible. 

New York: Scribner, 1922. xvili+329 pages. $3.50. 

An admirable book in every respect. The purpose is clearly indicated by the 
title and is never lost. The selections are made with fine insight. The changes in 
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translation are warranted and in the best literary taste. The mind of the child has 
been studied in preparing the material; there is no silliness in the book. The choice 
of pictures, chiefly the well-known illustrations by W. L. Taylor, is appropriate. 
The book is beautifully made. We commend it without reservations. 


SILL, Lov1isE Morcan. The Life of Lives. New York: Doran, 1922. 253 
pages. $1.50. 
_ The life of Christ in story form for young people based upon Dr. Moffat’s transla- 
tion. 
SERMONS 
BorEHAM, F. W. Shadows on the Wall. New York: Abingdon Press, 1922. 

238 pages. $1.75. 

Another Boreham book! He has successfully created a cult of “ Borehamites.” 
This volume contains twenty-one essays in the same delightful and almost indescribable 
vein of the books that have preceded it. This is not so worthwhile as, for example, 
A Bunch of Everlastings; but it is delicious. Read Boreham—and then forget his 
wizardry. It will be a high crime and misdemeanor to try to imitate him. 


Darcan, Epwin Cuartes. The Art of Preaching in the Light of Its History. 

New York: Doran, 1922. 247 pages. $1.75. 

The title whets one’s appetite. Here is a fresh field in homiletics. The book 
contains too many names and titles; too much cataloguing; too little gripping of the 
subject. Augustine and Erasmus are well handled. What was needed was the fuller 
development of the fundamental principles of preaching from their discovery and 
realization in history. 

Duncan, W. Worrorp T. Our Protestant Heritage. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1922. 130 pages. $1.00. 

Three sermons called out by propaganda of Roman Catholic leaders, setting 
forth the intellectual, moral, and spiritual content of Protestantism; firm and self- 
controlled in temper, effectively presented. 


Hovucu, Lynn Haroitp. The Inevitable Book. New York: Abingdon Press, 


1922. 160 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Hough touches deftly everything to which he lays hishand. Here are fourteen 
little “‘sketches” from life showing how the Bible finds us surely in any crisis if we will 
trust it. 

McConneELt, Francis J. The Preacher and the People. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 166 pages. $1.00. 

Straightforward addresses on the place and work of the modern preacher, especially 
emphasizing his influence upon the people, carrying out still farther the writer’s point 
of view which is expressed in Public Opinion and Theology. A valuable book for 
ministers. 

Movie, HanpitEy C.G. Cathedral and University and Other Sermons. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton; New York: Doran, 1922. viiit+278 pages. 
$1.50. 

Seventeen sermons, chiefly on occasions calling for particular reference or treat- 
ment of material, by the Bishop of Durham. Dignified and scholarly in temper, 
they are excellent examples of occasional preaching. 
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SMITH, GEORGE ADAM. The Forgiveness of Sins. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton; New York: Doran. xii+266 pages. $1.50. 
A new edition, unchanged in material, of one of the most valuable volumes of 
sermons published in recent years. Full proof is given here that the critical student 
and the impassioned preacher may be one. 


WHYTE, ALEXANDER. Lord, Teach Us to Pray. London: Hodder & 

Stoughton; New York: Doran. xx-+292 pages. $2.00. 

Twenty-three sermons by one of the greatest Scottish preachers of the last genera- 
tion, displaying wide range of thought, great skill in presentation of material, and 
prophetic glow in expression. This is a fine example of the organization of a series 
of sermons around a great subject, insuring unity and accumulated force when well 
done. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buckner, J. D. M. How I Lost My Job as a Preacher. New York: C. V. 

Howard, 1922. 63 pages. $0.50. 

The “Buckner case” has received wide publicity. Here is the preacher’s own 
account of his retirement by the Methodist Conference of Nebraska. 

CHIERA, Epwarp. Selected Temple Accounts from Telloh, Yokha and Drehem. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1922. vi+35 pages. $0.75. 

This contains the autograph plates of thirty-six tablets from these three ancient 
temples. The tablets contain lists of laborers, wage-accounts, lists of cattle, sheep, 
and donkeys, amounts of grain, annual expenses of a merchant, pay lists, etc. Sample 
tablets are translated and the personal names in all the tablets are listed. 

Chronicon Spinozanum, Vol. I. The Hague: Societas Spinozana, 1921. 
xxiv-+326 pages. 

The Societas Spinozana at The Hague proposes to publish an annual volume of 
original studies designed to aid in a better understanding of Spinoza. The first volume, 
under the foregoing name, contains some twenty-five contributions. This annual 
volume is not for sale, but is available only for members. The dues are $5.00 per 
annum. 

INGE, Witr1aM RALPH. Outspoken Essays (Second Series). New York: 

Longmans, 1922. viit+275 pages. $2.00. 

Every page of this volume is stimulating and informing. Of primary interest is 
the author’s confessio fidei, in which he shows the rich spiritual meaning of his Chris- 
tianized Platonism. Five lectures on various historical conceptions of the state are 
of great value. Other essays express the courageous social convictions of the influential 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Lioyp, ALFRED H. Leadership and Progress. Boston: Stratford, 1922. 171 
pages. $2.00. 

A group of essays dealing with the psychical and the social conditions of leadership 
and suggesting pertinent fields where leadership is needed today. 

McConneELL, S. D. Confessions of an Old Priest. New York: Macmillan, 

1922. 125 pages. $1.25. 

This honest autobiography is a “human document” which will set people to 
thinking. Starting with the belief that Christianity was a religion officially organized 
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by Christ, and that the Episcopal church had preserved intact the authorized creeds 
and rituals, Dr. McConnell became gradually aware of what all historical students 
know concerning Christian origins. His mental habits had been formed in ecclesi- 
asticism. He narrates his discoveries with the consciousness of revolt, and the net 
result is disquieting. Some will mourn at his defection. Others will regret that he 
was not historically equipped to make a more positive use of his findings. 

Nicot, W. Ropertson. The Round of the Clock. New York: Doran, 1o1o0. 

xxiv-+324 pages. $1.75. 

A clever book with an amazing mass of information about the different periods 
of human life and significant events in the careers of great people. A first-class gift 
for a birthday. 

Pearce, Liston H. Hilltop Views. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 

1922. 110 pages. $0.75. 

Pleasant bits of reminiscence and reflection, gathered from a long and happy life. 
Its chief interest will be to the friends of the writer. 

Prati, JAMES Bissett. Matter and Spirit. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
ix+232 pages. $1.50. 

A book containing an amplified form of the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures 
delivered at Yale in April, 1922. Professor Pratt here voices an almost startling 
challenge to current psychological ana philosophical views. He advocates a definite, 
uncompromising dualism, in which personal consciousness is explained by reference 
to a real spiritual realm which cannot be reduced to the same terms as the physical 
realm. The basis is thus laid for a modern substitute for the supernaturalistic realism 
of traditional theology. 














